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CHAPTER I 



ISTRCDUCTICB 



Definition of the Problem 

Until quite recently the min military interest and concern of 
most Americans has been the tremendous power and destructive capability 
of thermonuclear weapons. Today, however, the American people are 
becoming increasingly concerned by a threat at the opposite extreme of 
the spectrum of military violence. This is the problem of unconven- 
tional warfare as practiced against the underdeveloped nations of the 
world. 

Unconventional war is the war that is being fought today in South 
Viet Bam} it is the war that the French fought in Indochina, the British 
in Malaya, and the war that has been fought in such places as Greece, 
Laos, Cuba, and the Philippines since World War II. Because it encom- 
passes that broad and shadowy area between formal peace and formal war, 
unconventional warfare defies satisfactory definition. Broadly con- 
sidered, it is that diversity of actions and measure? which a people 
can bring to bear against an enemy, cither an invader or a government, 
short of confronting him formally on the battlefield. Unconventional 
warfare may consist of violent actions like guerrilla attacks, civil 
insurrections, mass riots, sabotage or terrorism— or of such "non- 
violent" techniques as propaganda, infiltration, strikes, boycotts, and 
espionage. 

Since time and space limitations do not allow a complete study of 
all aspects of unconventional warfare, this thesis will concentrate on 
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that aspect) namely, the use of a politico/military form of guerrilla 
varfare, which has been utilized extensively in the Communist policy of 
expansion since World War II. Guerrilla warfare is that phase of uncon- 
ventional varfare which is conducted by predominantly indigenous forces 
organized on a paramilitary or military basis to harass and eventually 
defeat the enemy. No one method or "pat" solution has been developed 
for combatting this form of warfare. Each situation must be considered 
with regard to its distinctive military, political, social, economic, 
and psychological considerations. However, much can be learned by 
reviewing the techniques employed by those who have made use of thi3 
type of warfare in the past, and certain basic principles do evolve 
which can be of some use in combatting guerrilla warfare today. 

In this type of undertaking, the historical approach is particu- 
larly useful because in no other form of conflict has the human factor 
been affected so little by developments in military technology. 1 Once 
we understand how the guerrilla fights and what he has achieved in the 
past, once we know his strengths and his limitations, we will be better 
able to estimate what he can achieve today and formulate a policy which 
will limit his effectiveness. 

Accordingly, the present candidate plans to present a historical 
review of guerrilla warfare with emphasis on the principles, tactics, 
strategy, and limitations of this type of violence. I will then present 
four case studies concerning the use of guerrilla varfare as a means of 



lFor amplifying information on the effects of advances in military 
technology on guerrilla warfare see James E. Cross, Conflict in the 
Shadows (Garden City, New Yorki Doubleday & Company, Inc., lf53T, Ch. VI. 
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expansion by the Communist powers since World War II. Three of these 
case studies, Malaya, the Philippines and Greece, are examples of suc- 
cessful anti- guerrilla actions from which a great deal can be learned. 

The fourth, Indochina, is included to show the effectiveness of this 
type of warfare and the disastrous results which follow from an inef- 
fective anti-guerrilla policy. The case studies will not attempt to 
give a complete chronological history of the guerrilla action, but 
rather, will concentrate on those policies and procedures which were 
used effectively in combatting the guerrilla problem. Based upon this 
information, the candidate will then attempt to formulate an effective 
framework for anti- guerrilla policy in the twentieth century. 

This thesis will be primarily concerned with the containment of 
guerrilla activity after it has broken out into open warfare, and will 
deal only briefly with the problems of developing nations and the 
political and economic conditions which give rise to guerrilla activity. 2 
It will, however, not be a discussion of military tactics, as it will 
attempt to 3 how that the most successful means for combatting guerrilla 
operations can be found primarily on the political level. 3 A secondary 
effort of this thesis will be to discuss some of the policy implications 
which apply to the United States as an interested third party in the 
fight against Communist expansion. 



%or information on the problems and possible solutions associated 
with developing countries, the writer recommends the following: Max F. 

Millikan and Donald L. M. Blackmer (eds.). The Emerging Nations (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 196l)j or W. W. Rostow, The Stages of Economic 
Growth* A Non-Communist Manifesto (Cambridge: Cambridge University 

Press, 1950). 

^For information on the purely military aspects of guerrilla and 
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The Contemporary Threat 

Why, at this point in history, do the Communists turn to unconven- 
tional warfare and guerrilla tactics as major techniques for expanding 
their control? Six characteristics in the contemporary period lend 
support to their venture and explain why they have been able to accom- 
plish so ouch with so little in aany areas of the world. These charac- 
teristics are: 

1. A major war in the nuclear age has become exceedingly dan- 
gerous. Khrushchev has acknowledged the insanity of general nuclear 
conquest and, at least for the public record, has expressed fears that 
local wars may grow into thermonuclear wars. While the general strate- 
gic balance of terror today increases the dangers to the Communist bloc 
of resorting to direct aggression and creating Soviet-Western military 
confrontations, it reduces the risks involved in indirect, unconven- 
tional war. Khrushchev, therefore, pledges Communist support to that 
form of conflict which offers much at little cost and little danger! 

What is the attitude of the Marxists toward such uprisings? 

A most positive one .... These are uprisings against rotten 



counter- guerrilla operations, the following are recomnendedt U. S. 
Marine Corps, Operations Against Guerrilla Forces FKFM- 2 1 (Washington! 
Government Printing Off tce7 l$ l 6 n i)| U. S. Arny, Operations Against 
Irregular Forces FM 31-15 (Washington! U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 19&1) j d. S. Army, Guerrilla Warfare and Special Forces Opera - 
tions FM 31-21 (Washington! U. S. Government Printing Office, 19ol .' 

^Nikita S. Khrushchev, "For New Victories of the World Communist 
Movement," Insurgency and Counterinsurgency ! An Anthology , Richard K. 
Leighton and Ralph sarSers," editorVCWashlngtoni Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces, 1962), pp. 10>112. 
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reactionary regimes, against the colonizers. The Communist fully 
support such just wars and march in the front rank with the peoples 
waging liberation struggles.- 1 

While it is clear frot.* n oviet discourse and action that they 
favor such wars in principle and do support them in some concrete cases, 
this support Is not unqualified or universal. Such, unfortunately, is 
not the case for the Chinese ou .unists. The current Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute has brought to the surface significant differences in the current 
Chinese and Russian approaches to revolutionary war. The divergence 
between them arises from the fact that the Soviets are more cautious 
than the Chinese in evaluating the risks that they believe the Communist 
bloc should assume in overt support of revolutionary wars. Further, the 
Soviet leaders generally prefer the use of subversion, or other non- 
violent means, to the use of guerrilla war, because the seizure of power 
by indigenous revolutionary forces tends to make local Communist rulers 
too independent of Moscow's control. For these reasons, the Soviets do 
not have the missionary zeal of the Chinese Communists concerning 
guidance on the tactics and operations of revolutionary guerrilla war- 
fare or for its direct support. It can be expected that in the future 
the Chinese Communists are likely to be the guiding spirit in most 
Communist revolutionary guerrilla wars. 

2. The second reason which prompts the Communist to U3e guerrilla 
tactics in the contemporary period is that Western Europe's phenomenal 
political and economic resurgence makes the prospect for Communist 
success in this area quite remote. During the early stages of the 



^ Ibid. , p. 106 
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Communist's postwar search for 3afe and profitable ways to expand their 
areas of power, they placed high hopes on the Communist parties of the 
industrialized nations of Western Europe. However, the defeat of the 
Italian and French Communists parties at the polls, the Greek Communists 
in the field, coupled with the rising power of MATO and the economic re- 
birth of Europe soon proved these hopes illusory. It was then entirely 
natural for the more general emphasis of the over- a 11 struggle to shift 
away from Europe to what are commonly called the underdeveloped nations. 
These nations, as we shall show later, are ideal targets for Communist 
infiltration and subversion, and a large number of them are topographi- 
cally and climatically well suited to guerrilla operations. 

3. The world is passing through an epoch of disintegrating 
colonial empires and sprouting many independent, newly developing 
countries. The Communists have been able to exploit effectively the 
pent-up hatreds against former colonial powers and the pent-up frustra- 
tions associated with the slow pace of economic advancement. Further, 
old societies are changing their ways in order to create and maintain a 
national personality on the world scene and to bring to their peoples 
the benefits modern technology can offer. The introduction of this 
technology brings about not merely new methods of production but a new 
style of family life, the beginnings of national politics, and a new 
relationship to the world outside. This process is truly revolutionary 
and millions throughout the world are experiencing a breakdown in tra- 
ditional patterns of life. The appeals of Communism in such societies 
are related to the quest for a "sense of belonging," and the potential 
recruits to communism are those rootless people who have turned their 
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backs on the traditional values of their forefathers but have not been 
able to become a part of the new emerging world. Communism has great 
appeal for these people because it, more than any other political move- 
ment, represents a total way of life. They believe that by identifying 
themselves with Communism they will be able to move into the modern 
world and become a part of a sophisticated movement with world-wide 
significance. Such people are not necessarily blinded to the costs and 
risks of associating with Communism, but they feel that the rewards may 
be more in line with effort in the Communist Party than elsewhere in 
their society. 

iu In many lands a glaring gap exists between the elite and the 
people, between the village and the national government. In fact, there 
is little dialogue between the villagers and the officials in the capi- 
tals. This condition leads to a lack of identification by the peasant 
with the national government and often results in instability. The 
Communists are ever willing to fill this vacuum. Further, it is a mis- 
take to think that the existence of guerrillas is positive proof that 
the government is unpopular and, therefore, not worth supporting. This 
idea may be valid in the more developed parts of the world, but in many 
parts of the world, states are underdeveloped in the political-adminis- 
trative sense as well as economically. The number of people are few who 
have the training to perform the standard civil service jobs that we 
take for granted. Lacking that "steel frame" in which India takes such 
just pride, a government appears as a weak and distant entity to most 
villagers, except when it serves as a burdensome tax collector. In most 
lands, at least half the people are indifferent to a government and the 
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effectiveness of an indifferent population toward the success of a 
guerrilla operation was pointed out by Lawrence of Arabia decades agot 

It (the rebel movement) must have a friendly population, not 
actively friendly but sympathetic to the point of not betraying 
rebel movements to the enemy. Rebellions can be made by 2 per 
cent active in a striking force, and 98 per cent passively 
sympathetic.® 

Thus, guerrilla warfare, especially when mounted from an external 
base, is a terrible burden to carry for any government in a society 
which is making its way towards modernization. 

5. The Communists have learned thoroughly the techniques of 
gaining control of the civil population by combining effectively the 
positive incentives of a political doctrine, applied meticulously from 
the grass roots up, and the negative pressures of a terrorism applied 
against those who refuse to accept their leadership voluntarily. There 
is no denying that the 3 mall but disciplined cadres of the national 
Communist parties are extremely adaptable and effective tools of 
politics, ana his is proving particularly true in the underdeveloped 
areas where shifts of attitude toward political authority and tradi- 
tional ways are likely to be the most sudden and explosive. These 
groups are well suited to identify with, and act on, popular grievances 
and to stir up considerable unrest. In most of the underdeve loped 
countries there have been plenty of ready-made grievances with which to 
work. These minorities have demonstrated that by exploiting existing 
tensions, they can, over time and with adequate outside assistance and 

^T. E. Lawrence, "Guerrilla Warfare," Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(1957 ed.), X, 950C. 
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support, build an aggressive military opposition that may finally 
destroy the government's ability to govern and thus reduce the country 
to a welter of confusion and civil war. 

6. The Communists have mastered the principles and techniques of 
guerrilla warfare, a form of warfare quite apart from regular or frontal 
warfare. It is this final characteristic which this writer feels is the 
key to the Communist success. Therefore, it will be useful to take a 
closer look at this form of warfare, in particular as a technique in 
past and possibly future aggressions. 
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CHAPTER II 



GUEhAILLA WARFARE 



Historical Review 

What we now call guerrilla warfare is as old as mankind. Well- 
known examples of guerrilla operations are to be found as far back as 
360 B.C. in China. During the campaigns of Alexander, Hannibal, and 
Caesar, the resistance of small bands to regular soldiery constituted an 
important form of military conflict. Practically no major conflict was 
fought after the mid-l8th century without the impact of irregular 
participation being felt. 

American colonial warfare developed some excellent irregular 
fighters, such as the celebrated Rogers Rangers. We also had an out- 
standing guerrilla fighter in Francis Marion, ! 'the Swamp Fox," who was 
responsible for considerable inconvenience to Cornwallis. The term 
"guerrilla warfare," however, did not pass into the military vocabulary 
until after the French invasion of the Iberian Peninsula in 1807, when 
Spanish irregular forces played a large role in the defeat of Napoleon. 
By definition, the word "guerrilla" means a "little war." 

Between l8lU and World War I, guerrilla campaigns were waged in 
many parts of the world. Mexican guerrillas seriously hampered Scott's 
movements in the Mexico City Campaign} there were fine guerrilla leaders 
on both sides in our Civil War, chief among them being Col. John S. 
Mosby, Col. James H, Wilson, and Jesse McNeill} the winning of the West 
was a lengthy guerrilla fight} the British fought such bands In several 
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out-of-the-way corners of the Empirej and the Russians engaged the 
Turkoman tribes in various guerrilla battles. 

Historically, the irregular has usually been defending his 
country against foreign invasion. The twentieth century, however, has 
brought two other functions . - clearly into view; the guerrilla may be 

a weapon of insurrection, aiming at the capture of political powerj or 
he may be the instrument of foreign aggression. These functions are not 
new in themselves. People discontented with their government and agents 
of foreign powers have often been involved in violent uprisings that 
used unorthodox military tactics. What i3 comparatively new is the 
development of a body of theory that has systematized the technique of 
using guerrilla warfare for the seizure of national or international 
power and has placed the irregular among the weapons systems of modem 
war. 

Colonel T. E. Lawrence, leader of the Arab guerrilla campaign 
against the Turks in World War I, was the first of the new "leader- 
theorists'' to have appeared in the twentieth century. Lawrence was the 
first man to reduce guerrilla warfare to a set of rules. He wrote an 
article for one of the leading reference works and reduced his views on 
guerrilla warfare to final form. He almost converted the tactics of the 
guerrilla to a science and claimed that no enemy could occupy a country 
employing guerrilla warfare unless every acre of land could be occupied 
with troops. 

His work, however, was appreciated more in Russia and China than 
among his own people. The spread of Communism 3aw the basically military 
system of Lawrence grafted to economic and political concepts that have 
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radically expanded and altered guerrilla warfare. Writing shortly after 
Lawrence, Lenin adapted guerrilla warfare to the business of world revo- 
lution and destruction. 1 But he was not the only Red leader to write on 
guerrilla warfare. A soon-to-be famous Chinese wrote a short discussion 

O 

of guerrilla warfare in 1937 that is one of the classics in this field. 

At the time he wrote, Mao Tse-tung was somewhat less to be feared than 
today, which qualifies him as the prime example of the local guerrilla 
making good. 

During World War II, the allies received untold aid from partisan 
and guerrilla forces which sprang up in practically every country that 
the Nazis or the Japanese occupied. General Eisenhower thought the 
assistance rendered by the French "Maquis" during the allied landing in 
France equal to at least twelve divisions. 3 Tito's partisans tied down 
an average of thirty German divisions in Yugoslavia. The Soviet partisan 
movement, which arose in the wake of the German invasion, was one of the 
greatest irregular resistance movements in the history of warfare. 

During the two years the Soviets conducted this partisan type of ac- 
tivity, they claim to have killed more than 300,000 Germans, including 
30 generals, 6,336 officers, and 520 airmen) they also claim the derail- 
ment of 3,000 trains, the destruction of 3,262 railway and highway 

*V. I. Lenin, "On Partisan Warfare," Insurgency and Counter - 
insurge ncy: An Anthology , Richard M. Le i ghton and RalpTTsanders , editors 

(Washington! Industrial College of the Armed Forces, 1962), pp. 113-122. 

p 

Mao Tse-tung, On the Protracted War (Peking: Foreign Language, 

1951 *) . 

3joseph P. Kutger, "Irregular Warfare in Transition," Modem 
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bridges, 1,191 tanks and armored cars, i*,027 trucks, and 895 dumps and 

warehouses. ^ 

The allies during World War II were by no means the sole bene- 
ficiaries of the irregular type of warfare. Perhaps the most legendary 
figure to come out of the war was the German soldier-adventurer, Otto 
Skorzeny, whose exploits ranged from the recapture of fiussolini, the 
abduction of Admiral Horthy, the destruction of the Nymwegen bridge, to 
the command of special squads of soldiers dressed in American uniforms 
and fluent in English, whom Hitler planned to use to create confusion 
behind the enemy's front. 

The end of World War II did not mean the end of guerrilla action. 
With a battle-tested technique, the Reds utilized guerrilla tactics in 
many parts of the world. China, Greece, Malaya, the Philippine Islands, 
Indochina and various lesser guerrilla actions show how they have 
attempted to use the guerrilla method to undermine their enemies. It 
would be the most dangerous kind of thinking for the West to minimize 
these movements simply because they seem to partake more of the nature of 
robbery and arson than regular warfare. What the Communist leaders have 
done is to make a simple military estimate of the situation and launch 
an attack on the part of the West that offers the best chance of success, 
with the least cost and effort. Men such as Mao, General Giap, and most 



Guerrilla Warfare , Franklin M. Osanka (ed.), (New Yorki The Free Press 
of Glencoe, 1962) , p. 1*6. 

^C. Aubrey Dixon and Otto Heilbrunn, Communist Guerrilla Warfare 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1955 ), p. 56 . “ 
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recently Che Guevara have extended Clausewitz’3 analysis of the armed 
populace as a military instrument, to include the use of irregulars for 
political purposes. 

What can these men teach us? They have described the conditions 
under vhich guerrilla warfare can be initiated and sustained. They have 
analyzed both the techniques and the objectives of guerrilla warfare. 
Finally, perhaps surprisingly, they have revealed the Inherent limita- 
tions of thi 3 fora of combat. Let us pass on to a study of some of these 
basic principles of guerrilla warfare. 

The Principles of Guerrilla War 

The principles of guerrilla war, like those of regular war, are 
imrautablej however, they can be applied in a variety of combinations. 

The guerrilla cannot ignore the general principles of military strategy, 
but In addition to these, he is governed by several criteria which are 
peculiar to him. Three of these criteria ares (l) the environment, 

(2) community support, and (3) Division of Functions. 

The Environment . The guerrilla is most often native to the area 
in which he operates. This gives him two distinct advantages. First, 
when he is not fighting, he may blend in with the surrounding population, 
and second, he will have an intimate knowledge of the terrain in which 
he operates. The tactical advantage of such conditions is obvious. 
Seeking out an enemy who can be easily disguised, who knows the trails 
and the shortcuts, and who is familiar with remote hiding places, the 
most promising spots for ambushes, and the surest escape routes from any 
skirmish point, requires time and a disproportionate number of troops. 
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Guerrilla operations are most successful wherever regular armies 



are hampered In their movements by topographical obstacles such as 
Jungles, mountains, deserts, and delta country. This, unfortunately. Is 
the type of terrain which predominates In the greater part of the so- 
called "underdeveloped areas." The environment, however, cannot be 
conceived of merely In geographical terms, even though It may be signifi- 
cant. Environment also embraces climate, the road and communications 
network, local economic conditions, the location of villages and towns, 
and the attitudes of the indigenous population. Further, the external 
environment may often prove even more important than the internal one. 

The full potential of a guerrilla movement is seldom realized until it 
receives assistance from external sources. Territorial contiguity with 
independent states friendly to the Insurgents simplifies the problem of 
supplying the guerrillas with war material and furnishes to the guer- 
rillas a convenient avenue of temporary retreat to a safe haven, or 
"sanctuary." 

Community Support . A guerrilla force can neither survive nor 
function without community support. He must initially rely almost 
exclusively on the local community for all the immediate nece sities of 
war — food, clothing, shelter, funds, cover, and most importantly, in- 
telligence. Because the guerrilla cannot fight except on his own terms, 
he must know enough about the enemy’s plans and movements to avoid being 
trapped into battles which he cannot win, and enough of the enemy’s weak 
spots to make his own strikes as safe and effective as possible. There 
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exists no better source of information to a guerrilla movement than a 
friendly population. 

Mao Tse-tung has stated that, "Because guerrilla warfare basi- 
cally derives from the masses and is supported by them, it can neither 
exist nor flourish if it separates itself from their sympathies and co- 
operation."^ Because the civilian populace is willing to provide the 
guerrilla with the necessities of life, he is able to travel about 
without being too much concerned with a great many of the logistical 
problems which are always with the regular armies. Further, the guer- 
rilla can convert his reliance on the civilian population into an ad- 
vantage. Because he cannot hold ground or do large-scale damage to 
enemy forces, his objective becomes control of the population. He 
pursues this objective not only by politically organizing and indoc- 
trinating the people, but also by educating his own men in their role of 
winning civilian support. As we shall show later, Mao and his cohorts 
have become experts in this field. 

Division of Functions . Successful guerrilla operations demand a 
complex organization, which can be constructed only with patient, pains- 
taking effort. The general headquarters exercises absolute centralized 
control of policy, ethics, and political ideology. The actual conduct 
and basic responsibility for operations is decentralized to the guer- 
rilla band leader. However, political commissars are part of the 
command structure down to the platoon level and sometimes lower. When 

^Samuel B. Griffith, Mao T se-T ung On Guerrilla Warfare (5Iew York* 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1961), p, THu 
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it canes to priorities of military or political objectives, the politi- 
cal commissar has the final word. 

Guerrilla warfare 13 carried on by both full-time and part-time 
personnel. The full-time fighter often makes a complete break with 
community life and withdraws to the jungle or the mountains for training, 
indoctrination, and military operations. As the movement gains prestige, 
it will usually establish a formal organizational structure, replete with 
uniformed units and ranks, which will help to give the movement the 
appearance of a "going concern." The part-time guerrilla, however, 
cannot afford the luxury of recognition as a soldier. He does not with- 
draw from community life} in fact, his effectiveness depends upon his 
ability to lead two lives. By living in the community and remaining in 
daily contact with the enemy, part-time guerrillas are well adapted to 
carry out indispensable missions of intelligence and covert sabotage. 

Basic Guerrilla Tactics 

The phrase "hit and run" sums up the tactical doctrine of guer- 
rilla forces. This doctrine is based on what might be called the nega- 
tive offensive. Guerrillas refuse the challenge to positional combat} 
they do not seek to engage in decisive battles and avoid contact with 
major elements of enemy forces. Surprise is their main tactic. Guer- 
rillas strike suddenly and unexpectedly. They disengage themselves from 
contact with the enemy and retreat to their hideout with corresponding 
suddenness since their objective is to achieve a quick decision. If 
thi3 does not develop, there is nothing to be gained by prolonged en- 
gagement, nor are the means available for such an engagement. The 
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guerrilla’s mission is accomplished when he succeeds in holding the 
opposing regular forces in a stalemate or drawing them into a retalia- 
tory campaign that will consume their resources and adversely affect 
their morale. 

Mobility, maneuverability, and ability to melt into inaccessible 
terrain or into the population are important qualities in effective 
guerrilla tactics. Other necessary characteristics are discipline, 
ingenuity, Spartan living, ability to live off the land, and substantial 
reliance on captured arms and equipment. These characteristics allow the 
guerrilla to concentrate his forces to achieve local superiority for 
sharp attacks and then to disperse in order to shift to another point of 
pressure. 

The guerrilla cannot afford to fight any losing battles or lose 
the initiative, but sometimes, in the sequence of events, guerrillas are 
forced to defend a stronghold to prevent seizure or penetration of an 
important area. The defense generally i3 assumed to gain time or while 
moving to a new base of operations. It is most unusual for guerrilla 
units to defend because by so doing, the elements of mobility and sur- 
prise are lost. If the defense is assumed, it is done for a limited 
time only. 

Probably the basic tactics of modern guerrilla warfare can best 
be summed up in the following words of Mao Tse-Tungt 

In guerrilla warfare select the tactic of seeming to come from 
the east and attacking from the west) avoid the solid, attack the 
hollovj attack) withdraw) deliver a lightning blow, seek a 
linhtning decision. When guerrillas engage a stronger enemy, they 
withdraw when he advances) harass him when he stops) 3trike him 
when he is weary) pursue him when he withdraws. In guerrilla 
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strategy, the enemy’ s rear, flanks, and other vulnerable spots 
are his vital points, and there he Bust be harassed, attacked, 
dispersed, exhausted and annihilated. 6 

Communist Guerrilla Strategy 

Since the vri tings of Mao Tse-tung are the ’’Bible" for Communist- 
Insplred guerrilla uprisings and insurrections, a basic understanding of 
his operating ncthods and procedures Is necessary in order to understand 
Communist guerrilla strategy. ^ Mao's military thinking is not a part of 
a party line. To be sure, he quotes from various Communist gospels, but 
he also quotes from Chinese military classics, particularly the work of 
Sun Tzu, with which he is thoroughly familiar, and from Ciausewitz, whom 
he studied in Chinese translation as early as 1926. But essentially, his 
theories of war arc generalized from his own experiences as a revolu- 
tionary. 

Although Kao never states it quite this way, the basic premise of 
his theory is that political mobilization may be substituted for indus- 
trial mobilization with a successful military outcome. In order to 
explain this statement in greater detail, I shall draw heavily on the 
writing of E. L. Katzenbach, who, I feel, has made one of the clearest 
analysis of the purpose and strategy behind the writings of Kao Tsetung.® 



^Ibid. . p. 1*6. 

^Thls section will cover a detailed examination of the ideas of 
Mao Tse-tung and a brief look at some of the other guerrilla "leader- 
theorists’’ of the contemporary period) namely. General Vo Nguyen Glap 
and Che Guevara. 

®E. L. Katzenbach, "Time, ^pace, and Will* The Politico- Military 
Views of Mao Tse-tung,” The Guerrilla - And How To Fight _H ,, Col. T. N. 
Green (ed.), (New York* Trecfcri'ck A. Praeger, 1952) , pp. 11-21. 
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Basically, military theory has to do with making the best use of 
the available. In broad terms, military doctrine would seem to have 
some six components, three of which are tangible, and three of which are 
not. Of the tangibles, there are the weapons system, tl i supply system, 
and manpower. The three intangibles are space, time, and will. It is 
to the last three that the industrial Western world has given the least 
thought, and to which Mao has given the most. The reason is simple 
enough, for these three factors, plus manpower, added up to the totality 
of his exploitable military potential. Weapons and supplies were nar- 
rowly restricted. His was a military force born in the most abject 
poverty. 

Now to return to the basic premise that political mobilization 
may be substituted for industrial mobilization with a successful 
military outcome. Mao explained this thinking in the form of a - i - i le : 
"The people are like water and the army is like fish," "With the common 
people of the whole country mobilized, we shall create a vast sea of 
humanity and drown the enemy in it . . . Mao held that military 

salvation flows from the political conversion of the population, but he 
was also well aware that such political conversion takes time. His 
military problem, then, was how to organize space, the first intangible, 
so that it could be made to yield time. His political problem was how 
to organize the time so gained that it could be made to yield "will"* 
that is, the political indoctrination and favorable support of the 



?Ibid., p, lit. 
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population. Mao's real problem then was not that of getting the war 
over with, the question to which Western military thinkers have directed 
the greater part of their attention, but that of keeping it going i 
order to yield the necessary time and will. The solution proposed by 
Mao— protracted guerrilla warfare accompanied by ..ntensive political 
indoctrination. 

Mao conceived this type of war as passing through a series of 
three merging phases. The first phase is devoted to organization, con- 
solidation, and preservation of regional base areas situated in isolated 
and difficult terrain. Here volunteers are trained and indoctrinated, 
and from here, agitators and propagandists set forth to "persuade” and 
"convince" the inhabitants of the surrounding countryside and to enlist 
their support. Military operations are sporadic. The successful small 
action— the raid, the ambush, the assassination— this i 3 the material 
from which militant enthusiasm is woven. But continuous vict ry t this 
level of military activity is not a matter of gallantry and glory, but of 
caution and selx-restraint. Mao recognized that during thi3 phase, the 
very price of survival is caution. Operating in such a way, space is 
made to yield time. 

In the next phase, direct action assumes an ever- increasing 
importance. Attacks are made on vulnerable military and police outpost3j 
weak columns are ambushed. This is the stage of true guerrilla warfare. 
The primary purpose of these operations is to procure arms, ammunition, 
and other essential material. As the growing guerrilla force becomes 
better equipped and its capabilities improve, political agents proceed 
with indoctrination of the inhabitants of peripheral districts 3oon to 
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be absorbed into the expanding "liberated" area. Thus, time is made to 
yield will. 

What, according to Kao, has been happening during these first t o 
stages? First, the inevitability of defeat has been wiped from the minds 
of the defeatists by the very fact that the war has been continued. 
Despair has given way to hope, the will to resist has been strengthened, 
and the will to win has begun to dawn. Second, by regularly disturbing 
the peace, the guerrillas destroy the local legitimacy of the established 
order. Inevitably, the distracted villagers will begin making contribu- 
tions to the irregulars as insurance for their flocks and harvests. 
Because the rebels will withdraw from any region where the government 
builds up it3 forces, and return when the troops are transferred else- 
where, much of the population finds itself tinder two alternating govern- 
ments, paying taxes and providing supplies and recruits to whichever 
force controls their region at the moment. By such means, the guei> 
rillas take the first steps toward becoming a respectable government. 

Finally, if the government's strength is reduced by the strain of 
the guerrilla attacks and if the rebels are able to continue their 
political and military build-up, the insurrection moves into what Mao 
considers the third stage. It i3 important to remember that Mao never 
lost sight of the fact that guerrilla action cannot win wars. Thus, 
during this final period, a significant percentage of the active guer- 
rilla forces complete the transformation into an orthodox establishment 
capable of engaging the enemy in conventional battle. The conflict then 
becomes a civil war in the classic sense, the guerrilla fighting is 
largely over, and the rebels have only to maintain the momentum of their 
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growth to gain final and complete control of the country. In such a 
way, political mobilization is made to yield military success. 

'ith only a few exceptions, the principles of General Vo Nguyen 
Giap, the commander- in-chief of the North Vietnam Army, closely p' ^llel 
those of Mao. 10 Like Mao, he places heavy and repeated emphasis on the 
rebels' need to gain the full support of the peoj le and to establish 
firm control over their activities. Giap also divides the campaign into 
three stages; a "stage of contention," a "period of equilibrium," and 
finally a "general counteroffensive." 11 Giap's first stage is the 
period of active guerrilla war. The second stage is the period when the 
guerrillas prepare to operate as conventional soldiers. Giap viewed the 
decisive third stage as being composed of several 3ub-phases and only in 
the last of these would there be formal battles, in the traditional 
sense. 

In Giap's view, even during the final drive to victory, mobility 
was to be the key to all operations, offensive as well as defe. J - . 

Like the guerrillas, the regular forces in the final stage were to slip 
away when threatened by attack from superior enemy troops and to refuse 
to accept battle in unfavorable situations. This emphasis on mobility 
can be explained by the fact that in Indochina the transition to the 
third stage was a difficult and taxing business when compared with the 
experience of the Chinese Communist. Because of supplies and support 
received in World War II, the Chinese Communist, by 19U5, were well 

^Giap's views are published in book form. General Vo Nguyen 
Giap, People's War People's Array (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1962). 



“Ibid., p. 29. 
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equipped, veil trained, tattle hardened and controlled a large area and 
population. They were well prepared to enter the third stage. The 
Vietainh, on the other hand, were seldom strong enough to accept open 
battle with the French forces. Thus, Clap's principles governed the 
conduct of the actual Vietminh counteroffensive again t the French. It 
is interesting to note, however, that the decisive victory casae when he 
deviated fro© his doctrine during the battle at Dien Bicn Phu and ac- 
cepted a static battle situation. 

The third and final Cowmunist ••leader-theorists” who bears mention 
is Che Guevara. Hi3 book on the Castro insurrection in Cuba is a fine 
study of cany phases of guerrilla organization and tactics, but can add 
little to what has already been said concerning Communist guerrilla 
strategy, as his Idea3 tend to follow tho e of Mao. *2 Both agree that 
guerrilla movements grow by unifying diverse bands of irregulars who 
join together in arcs to resist a comon enemy j that the underlying 
motivation is n only to right wrongs inflicted by the entoy (that is 
to say, to destroy the existing governments), but also to build a new 
and''justr social order (that Is to say, a Communist state). While both 
Mao and Guevara saw the Implication of their experience in guerrilla 
warfare beycnd their own countries, Guevara presses the issue with 
typical Latin confidence. To Guevara, guerrilla warfare is opportunity 
knocking at the door: "Given suitable operating terrain, land, hunger, 

eneay injustices, etc., a hard core of thirty to fifty men, is in cy 
' — - - - 

l^Che Guevara, Guerrilla wa rfare , tram. P. J. Murray (Kev York: 
Monthly Review, 15*61)." 
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opinion, enough to initiate armed revolution in any Latin American 
country." ^ 

Limitations of Guerrilla Warfare 

While most publicity and discussion is about the successes which 
guerrilla forces have achieved, these irregular orces have some definite 
limitations in their operating capabilities. First and foremost, it must 
be remembered that guerrilla warfare is the weapon of the weak. It is 
never chosen in preference to regular warfare j it is employed only when 
and where the possibilities of regular warfare have been foreclosed. 

The guerrilla force, springing as it doe3 from the civil population, may 
be composed of individuals who have never had any formal military train- 
ing. This deficiency severely limits effectiveness, particularly during 
the early stages of guerrilla organiaation. Time, the will of the 
leaders, and imported military personnel and technicians may eventually 
lessen the seriousness of these deficiencies, but for such a to 

challenge initially a regular force in anything but a hit-and-run en- 
gagement would he to invite disaster. Therefore, they can only nibble 
away at the strength of the government by subversion and irregular 
attack. Of necessity, they become guerrilla fighters. 

The guerrilla leader is caught on the horns of a peculiar dilemma 
in that he must be continually aggressive but must never risk defeat. 
Defeat not only hurts his small, poorly equipped forces, but also 
carries the special penalty of weakening his hold on the minds of his 



^Ibid., p. 68 
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supporters, both fighters and civilians. But a guerrilla leader who 
allows offensive activity to slacken likewise runs the risk of weakening 
confidence and morale, as well as giving his opponent the chance to 
regain the military initiative. 

Modern warfare requires the employment of many tools which are 
not available to the guerrilla for his use. He may not be able to get 
them and, indeed, his type of warfare may preclude his using them. 
Guerrillas must often depend on seized arms and equipment and are 
usually denied, by non-availability of both equipment and technicians, 
the use of weapons other than small arms. 

Guerrillas are most secure in comparatively difficult terrain, but 
in 3 uch areas, they rarely find ample supplies, profitable targets, and 
the civilian leaders who must be won over to their cause. Therefore, 
the eventual objectives of guerrilla attack and indoctrination must be 
the areas of higher population density. But operations in these areas 
are extremely dangerous, perhaps impossible, except in the form of 
sporadic terrorism and sabotage, and may cost more than they are worth. 

Another characteristic which limits the guerrilla operation is 
their vulnerability to psychological warfare. The guerrilla commander 
leads a band of people who regard themselves as patriotic citizens. 

They have no contract to bind them to their duties and may become dis- 
heartened and disillusioned with the guerrilla cause if skillful propa- 
ganda exploits their failures. For this reason, the guerrilla is 
vulnerable to betrayal by members of hi3 organization. 

Another aspect of this vulnerability to psychological warfare is 
in regard to external support. Foreign aid is crucial for the eventual 
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success of eny guerrilla operation, but such aid may dampen the emotions 
that provide the fuel for guerrilla warfare, and render the ideological 
struggle more difficult. Inevitably, there will be some conflict between 
the aims of indigenous guerrillas and their foreign benefactors. The 
incumbent power, by use of psychological warfare, will always try to 
exploit the facts or legends of foreign support, and thus attack the 
very basis of the insurgents* motives. 

Generally, support of the population i3 won by political persua- 
sion and maintained by military success. It may also be necessary to 
use coercion or terrorism. The question then arises whether coercion 
will intimidate or alienate the civilian population. Terror, less 
violent forms of coercion, and even sabotage, if it destroys the liveli- 
hood of the poor, may backlash and repel rather than attract popular 
support. Clearly, these techniques must at times be employed by any 
guerrilla force, but the problems of when and how to use them, and how 
to keep them under control, are extremely difficult ones. 

Perhaps the greatest limitation of all in the success of guer- 
rilla operations is in the very nature of the tactics they use. The 
guerrilla is restricted in his 3cope of operations by his inability to 
concentrate a large force for extended periods of time. Because the 
force lives off the civilian population and has little capability for 
transporting supplies, it may be difficult for the supporters in a local 
area to provide the necessary shelter and food for a large group for an 
extended period. And even when the guerrilla is able to mass his troops, 
he then himself becomes a lucrative target for attack. For these rea- 
sons, guerrillas cannot, by themselves, employing "hit and run" tactics. 
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defeat a determined regular array. They may help regular forces win 
wars; but unless they drop their guerrilla tactics and fight as a 
regular army, they cannot force a decision. Thus, Mao's transition to a 
third or conventional stage. But here proper timing of the transition 
is important. Premature regularization invites military disaster, but 
over- long attachment to irregular operations may exhaust the population. 

Summation 

As we have seen, the Communists are by no means the inventors of 
guerrilla warfare. However, they have refined, adapted, and employed 
this ancient form of combat with a considerable degree of success in the 
contemporary period. This success is primarily due to certain charac- 
teristics in our present-day world which make guerrilla warfare a cheap 
and fairly safe form of aggression. 

Let us now pass on to a review of four case studies involving the 
Communist use of guerrilla tactics since World War II. A careful analy- 
sis of these case studies, coupled with the just completed review of 
guerrilla warfare, should provide us with a basic understanding of the 
problem from which we should be able to devise some type of defense 
against it. 
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CHftFTER III 



CASE STUDIES 



Greece (Appendix A) 

In May, 1911, after a sustained and victorious war against the 
Italians, Greece was attacked by the Geraarvs in strength and succumbed. 
Early in 19li2, the British dropped Special Operation Executive Agents 
into Greece to destroy the Important Gergopotoaas bridge. On finding 
various Greek resistance groups, the agents stayed on as liaison offi- 
cers. The British urged the various groups to organize into coamon 
resistance organizations against the Germans which they would supply.* 
Under the banner of resistance against the invader, the Greek Cooaunist 
Party, the KKE, assembled one of the largest such groups Into what 
appeared originally to be a deoaocratic movement of no specific politi- 
cal hue, insplrlngly. If aisleadingly, designated the National Libera- 
tion Front (known generally by the Greek abbreviation, EAM) . The araed 
forces of EAM were known as ELA3-- the People’s Army of Liberation. By 
the end of 1?U3> the ELAS forces had about 20,000 guerrillas and a 
highly organized underground. 

In October, 19EE, German forces withdrew from Greece and the 
Greek Govcmaent- in- Exile, composed of representatives from the aajor 
political parties, including the KKE, returned froa Cairo to Athens. 

*For a detailed discussion of guerrilla activity in Greece during 
World War II see D. M. Condi t, Case Study in Guerrilla War* Greec e 
During World War II, (Washingtons fhe American University, Special 
Operations Research Office, 1961). 
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General Hr Ronald KacKenzie Scobie, Commander of Allied Forces in 
Greece, which consisted a* Inly of British and a few Greek units, ordered 
the disbandment of all resistance groups* The ELA5 forces refused to 
comply with this order and their political representatives resigned fro© 
the government on December 2. On the following day, an armed revolt by 
ELAS forces broke out in Athens. For two Months, civil war raged, but 
the KK£ was thwarted in its atteapt to seize control of the govemoentj 
and with the signing of the Varkisa Agreement, in February, 191*5, defeat 
was acknowledged. 2 

This, however, did not signalize the Communist Party's abandon- 
ment of the struggle for power. As .he facade of the National Libera- 
tion Front, behind which they had originally marshalled their forces 
fell away, the Party leaders sought new catalysts. They found them in 
the continued economic distress brought about as an aftermath of World 
War 11, in the inability of the Greek political leaders to establish an 
effective government, and in the extreme treatment given to the opposi- 
tion by Rightist groups. 

These catalysts, coupled with a decisive defeat at the polls in 
191*6 and a careful assessment of certain strategic requirements led the 
Communist leaders to turn to guerrilla warfare as a means of obtaining 
their end. r oae of the strategic requirements which they considered 

werct 



*The agreement called for the demobilization of all guerrilla 
forces and the surrender of all weapons. In actual fact, the ELA> or- 
ganization remained potentially intact and although 10,000 weapons were 
surrendered under the agreement, they were largely unservi cable. The 
better weapons were cached away for the next round. 
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1. Topography- The mountains of Greece cover more than two- 
thirds of the mainland and are the homes of about liO per cent of the 
population. There are no large towns in the mountain areas , but the 
land supports small groups in widely separated villages* The interior 
road net is a primitive one. Thus the country provides almost optimum 
conditions for waging guerrilla warfare. 

2. Outside Support — logistical support was available to the 
guerrilla forces fro* Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria— all Communist 
countries which had seven hundred miles of common border with Greece. 
Thus clothing, rations, arms and ammunition, training camps, transit 
areas, replacement centers, field hospitals, and supply depots were all 
easily accessible in safe areas across the northern borders. 

Guerrilla warfare began to burgeon here and there during the 
summer of 19fc6. The objectives of these operations was to demonstrate 
the Greek Government's inability to maintain lav and order and to empha- 
size the deteriorating economic conditions stemming from the conflict, 
thereby forcing the ovemaent to sue for a cessation of hostilities on 
terms dictated by the guerrilla high command. 

Initially, operations were confined to areas near the northern 
border) but Right-wing extremists retaliated in kind in the south, 
giving the disorder a seemingly widespread character, which the Com- 
munists, unaided, could not have accomplished. Thus, attention was 
diverted from the area in which internal disorder could have been 
attributed to foreign intervention, and the Communists won an early 
advantage in their ability to camouflage the war as a domestic affair— 
the Greek people against the government in Athens. 
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During 19L6 and 19U7, the guerrilla bands periodically descended 
from their mountain hideouts and carried out harassing raids against 
unprotected villages in order to collect food and clothing, recruit 
personnel, extort funds , sabotage lines of communications, and produce a 
general disruption of movement throughout the country. At this stage of 
the guerrilla campaign, the Communist units were lightly equipped and 
seldom concentrated in large formations. They adhered largely to the 
three principles of successful guerrilla operation— surprise, shock 
action, and mobility. 

The Greek government itself uas unable to Institute effective 
countermeasures during this period. One reason for this was the fact 
that the army was not yet fully organized. It vas deficient in training 
and, to some extent, in equipment] and the organization of its combat 
units, even those of the mountain type, vas not entirely suitable for 
combat against the comparatively small guerrilla bands. 3 Further, 
individual Greek politicians demanded military security for their home 
districts without concern for the total problem. This required the Greek 
army to dissipate its tactical capabilities by piecemeal deployment of 
most of its available units to the static defense of tovm and villages 
throughout the country. 

Another factor that contributed to the ineffectiveness of the 
arey vas the lack of a strong "will to fight." Prolonged lack of 

^British military advisors were at first unsuccessful in con- 
vincing Greek military strategists that small mobile units were required 
to suppress the insurgents. Later in the war, such 11 commando” units 
were used with devastating effectiveness. 
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success developed a sense of frustration and futility. This, In turn, 
received nourishment from other sources. A lack of competent and 
aggressive commanders, a lack of discipline, and a habit of questioning 
orders affected the army's confidence in its command and a spirit of 
indecision was fostered, which militated against decisive action. 

At the same time, the British encountered a great deal of diffi- 
culty in establishing the necessary cooperation between the Greek Army 
and the Gendaraciy police forces. The gendarme ry in Greece is an armed 
police force, which, under the Ministry of Justice, maintains order 
except within the limits of towns having municipal police. Efforts to 
use the gendarme ry in army- like operations against the guerrillas were 
unsuccessful. It was not equipped or trained to function in this 
manner. Moreover, while the gendarme ry played soldier, its primary 
function suffered. A policeman's usefulness depends on his local 
knowledge— a familiarity with people and places that enables him to 
detect the unusual. Police cannot be organized into large units and 
moved from place to place without sacrificing an important principle of 
police organization. 

By 1917, the British were unable to sustain the financial support 
of the Greek Government any longer, and the United States, under the 
provisions of the Truman Doctrine, assumed the responsibility of main- 
taining the Greek economy and financing and equipping the Greek arsed 
forces. The initiation of an expansive American aid program, which was 
to total five hundred million dollars by 1952, coupled with the estab- 
lishment of a U. S. military advisory group headed by General James Van 
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Fleet, gave the Greek Government the facilities to begin a program to 
fight the guerrillas. 

The army’s first major campaign w »3 initiated in April, 19^7. 

The plan was to attack first in central Greece and then sweep gradually 
northward to the border, destroying the guerrillas along the way. 
Thereafter, the border would be sealed against re- inf i ltration. Tacti- 
cally, areas containing guerrilla concentrations were to be isolated and 
surrounded, whereupon the trapped guerrillas were to be annihilated. 
However, these operations did not go according to plan for several 
reasons. The Communist guerrillas were informed of impending attacks 
in given districts in time to vithdr*-.' , for the most part, to some 
neighboring district which had not yet been cleaned up. Even when they 
did not withdraw ahead of tiae, most of them usually succeeded in leak- 
ing through gaps in the pincers. Moreover, to clear a district of rebel 
bands and keep it clear demanded the stationing on the spot of larger 
forces than had at first been estimated. The result was that as the 
main operations were carried northward, the number of available govern- 
ment troops was continually reduced and finally was insufficient to cope 
with the situation. 

The result of the 1917 operations was disheartening. Though the 
progress of the bandits had been checked, the Communist's threat was by 
no means ended. In the winter of 19k7-19li8, the bandits reorganized 
their forces and set to work to increase them. They returned to the 
districts from which they had been driven and prepared to meet the 
Army’s new attacks in the coming spring. The leaders of the Communist 
bandits also strove to create a "Free Area" which would be securely in 
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their hands. They selected as a base the nountainous region of Graaam- 
Vltsi, near the Greek-Albonian-Yugoslav border, and fortified it during 
the winter with military works, barbed wire, and soae nlneflelds.’ 

In 19WJ, the Greek command added that, after a rapid cleaning- 
up operation froa the south to the north, the Army's aain effort would 
be concentrated against this fortified Cocsunist area, in the hope that 
they would give battle and sustain serious losses. Operations began in 
the spring, and soon A ray forces were concentrated opposite Kt. Graaaos. 
The fighting continued for aor* than two months, with considerable 
losses on both sides, and in the end the area was taken. However, the 
Coaounist forces escaped through Ibania, and re-entered Greece in the 
Vltsi area, farther to the north. 

In the autuan of 19L0, the A ray attacked this mountain mass, but 
failed in the operation and incurred serious losses. By the end of 
19U&, the whole situation was deteriorating. Corosunlst bandits re- 
established themselves on ht. Graauao3 during the winter. By the spring, 
the Communists had aade good their losses and had extended their ctivity 
to the southernmost tip of continental Greece. The year's fighting had 
shown that the concentration of Army efforts on uprooting the Communist 
base (Graamos-Vlt3l) close to the border had siuply enabled the bandits 
to extend their activity in the interior. 

However successful the Coauaunist guerrilla operations were to 
this time, the KKE realized that its initial objective of destroying the 



“To give thi3 "Free Area" an appearance of respectability, the 
Coausunists established the "Provisional Deaocratic Government" in the 
Graaaos area on December 2h, I9h7. 
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Greek econo oy wa3 doomed to failure so long as U. S. aid to Greece con- 
tinued. Therefore, to attain its final goal of seizing power, its 
immediate objective becaaa the delivery of a decisive blow against the 
major obstacle— the Greek National Army. Consequently, in late 19i»8, 
the guerrilla high command reorganized its units along conventional 
lines in order to meet the Greek Blatlanal Army forces In large-scale 
attacks. This decision to transfer their strength to conventional 
lines, vith the bulk of their troops again concentrated in the Grsaao- 
Vltsl area, proved to be the undoing of the Communist guerrillas. ^ 

The Greek National Army campaign of I9h9 opened with another 
clearing operation in central Greece, but this, in contrast vith the 
previous operations, proceeded successfully. Factors which contributed 
to the success of this operation vere» 

1. A nay and police security forces took step3 to destroy or 
render inoperable the guerrilla intelligence net in an area prior to the 
start of any operation. This involved the arrest and temporary intern- 
ment of known Coauunist sympathizers or suspected Informers. A 3 a 
remit, the armed guerrillas, operating without their "eyes and ears," 
could no longer avoid surprise attacks by government units. Guerrilla 
leaders and their forces were killed or captured in a number of quickly 
executed operations beginning in the south and working north toward the 
satellite borders. 



^Another reason given for the Communist decision to defend this 
area by conventional aeans was their need to maintain a base area from 
which supplies could be received from Albania or Yugoslavia and then be 
further forwarded to their compatriots in south and central Greece. 
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2. The development of a National Defense Corps, first begun in 
19U7 under army control, began to pay dividends. Hen from a certain 
locality were trained, anted, and posted to the region from which they 
came. The theory being that they could live at hoae, functioning on a 
,, «^nuteman ,, basis. In this way, as the army cleared one district after 
another fro® couth to north, the civil community could provide its own 
protection, thus allowing for more profitable employment of the aray. 

3. The appointment of General Alexander Papagor as Comaandeivin- 
Chief of the Greek land forces galvanised the aray Into action. Having 
refused to accept the post until far-reaching commitments as to his 
authority had been made, Papagos was in a position to exert firm direc- 
tion on the conduct of military operations. He restored discipline in 
the army by the ruthless removal of unsuitable officers, lie stressed 
aggressive action and ordered the Greek National Aray into a series of 
offensive operations which deprived the guerrilla of the initiative and 
afforded him no respite. The ar icy was simply made to do s*hat it was 
capable of doing, and no more than this was needed to gain the victory. 

1. When Yugoslavia was expelled from the Cominfora in 19bC, its 
government cut off its assistance to the Greek rebels. With the closing 
of the Yugoslav border, the total amount of outside assistance greatly 
diminished, throwing the total logistic requirement for supply on the 
Internal forces and the underground. Unable to meet the continuous 
supply problem, the Communist war efforts were greatly 3lowsd down. 

kith the success of the operation in the south and central part 
of Greece, the Greek National Aray was, by the end of June, 19U9, able 
to concentrate its troops in the Graaxos-VItsi area. As mentioned 
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previously, the guerrilla high co&aand had made the strategic error of 
deciding to hold and defend these areas along conventional lines. Fol- 
lowing a diversion in the Grammes area, the government troops launched 
an attack in the Vitsi area on August 10. within three days, the posi- 
tion had bee n overrun. In the Graaaos operation launched on August 2h t 
the two hundred square ailes of the area were occupied in five days. The 
result was the destruction or disbandment of the bulk of the guerrilla 
forces In Greece. Those guerrilla remnants which escaped into Albania 
could no longer be reconstituted as an effective fighting force. ^ By the 
end of 19l9, a few small, starving, and desperate guerrilla bands were 
left in the mountains, their entire effort directed toward survival. 

They were militarily incapable of ary significant activity. 

In summation, the failure of the Greek Communist Party to bring 
Greece Into the Communist orbit can be attributed to a number of factors. 
Not the least of which was their organizational and operational blunders) 
such as, reorganization into conventional units which reduced mobility 
and tended to dictate conventional warfare. Other important factors, 
generally -»yond the control of the Kht weret Yugoslav denial of supply 
routes into northern Greece) British and American aid programs which 
sustained the government and improved the capabilities of the Greek 
Army, while at the same time staving off the collapse of the national 

6in the Vital campaign, of a guerrilla garrison of 7, OCX), approxi- 
mately 5,000 withdrew into Albania. In the Grammes campaign, approxi- 
mately li,000 querrillas withdrew into Albania. Although still 
numerically fairly strong, the guerrillas lacked both the internal 
support of the population and the availability of external support with 
which to continue the fighting. 
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cconofiyj and the appointment of General Papegos and other capable 
officers to *-«place the old and Incompetent ar«y leaders. 

Philippines (Appendix B) 

The Communist Party of the Philippines, the CPP, was organized on 
7 November 1930. As a political party. It wat Insignificant and never 
did assume any major legitimate political stature. On 26 October 1932, 
the Supreme Court of the Philippines declared the party to be illegal 
under the Philippine Constitution and the party was forced to go under- 
ground. It3 activities, however, continued through various legal 
peasant and labor organizations.? 

During fcorld War II, thousands of tlipinos, impelled by a common 
desire to resist the Japanese, joined the armed faction of the Communist 
Party with little Knowledge of the aims of the organization. This 
strong guerrilla organisation, under the leadership of a dedicated 
Communist, Luis Tame, became widely known as the Hukbalahap, a word 
coined from the syllables of the Tagalog title "Hukfco Ka Eayan Laban Ga 
Hapon," or People's Anti-Japanese Aray. The Hukbalahap or Huks for 
short, war- tine record was one of numerous engagements against both the 
Japanese and other Filipino guerrilla units. 

Although the Hukbalahap was officially disbanded in 19hS, the 
leaders were able to maintain contact with most of the members through a 
veterans league. Many of the veterans had kept their arms , and wire 

?«xaaples of these organizations were* (1) the Printers Union of 
the Philippines, (2) League of the Cons of Labor, and (3) The ^eague of 
Poor Laborers. 
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quickly able to form guard units In many barrios, 
leaders decided to launch open warfare in 1916, it was thus not very 
difficult for the* to reconstitute the hu*s as a fighting organisation 
and to rebuild the underground support network. 

It would be misleading to picture the Huk uprising in the 
Philippines Ju 3 t after World War II as »*r«iy th* worn of a discontented 
minority. The Huks, at first, were a popular mass movement, until their 
Communist leaders showed their hand too clearly. They found their 
strength in a deep- seated peasant discontent arising fro* genuine griev- 
ances. These grievances were predominantly of economic, rather than 
political, origin. The crux of the problem was landlordism. A high 
percentage of the farms in the Philippines were owned by rich landlords 
and operated by tenants. For example ' ft the Candaba wasp area of 
Luzon, some 2 per cent of the people owned 98 per cent of the land, and 
70 per cent of the farmers were tenants. In four of the provinces of 
Luzon, at least 60 per cent of the farms were worked by tenants, and 
those provinces became the real stronghold of th* Huks. 9 

As elsewhere in Asia, ao sente* landlordism ^xvjght its concomi- 
tant curses money lending. With average incomes 1 from $160*180, 
tenant families were faced with average yearly living costs of $313* 
Inevitably, they turned to the moneylender, once caught in the clutches 
of the usurer, the tenant farmer never emerged; with interest rates of 

barrio la a village or subdivision of a town and usually 
includes large areas of adjoining arable land. 

SVlilias C. Douglas, North fro m Mal aya (Garden ►v New York* 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 19^577 P» 12T. 
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IX and even 200 per cent a year* repayment of principal ^2 out of the 
question. Yet these were only a few of the tenant Career's troubles: 

The absence of all-vaathar read puts nary farmer- out of 
contact with the markets at critical periods. The absence of 
adequate anc economic storage space for farm produce forces the 
farmer to ell In a low and to buy in Mgh market. The absence 
of cooperative marketing and buying facilities puts the farmer 
at the mercy of the Chinese middleman. There are very few co- 
operative rice mills. The Chinese capitalist or the landlord 
tak*s his toll there, too. And there is no such thing in the 
Philippines as a floor under farm prices. 1C 

Kor was the administration setting an example likely to •ncour«gs 
a respect for lav and order. Inflation, corruption, inefficiency, and 
profiteering from American aid aggravated prob^e-a which the Philippine 
Government faced as a result of korld ♦ II. .mall vronder that the 
Communist doctrine of agarian and government refer: found kjvt reacty 
recruits among the one and one-half million fnr-ing families living 
below the subsistence level. 

In 19i*6, the Huka openly declared their Cse^i.tist orientation, 
took the field as an anti- government lukbal «»p *rty, ind ictu ll„ 
elected seven men to the legislature. The legislate refused to seat 
them and Lui 3 Taruc, who va 3 one of thos elected, - n b-ck t tu 
countryslde and raised the standard of armed revolt against ttv kovern- 
aent, A series of gnu # and revenge killings followed. 

fianuel Roxas, first president of the nevly-crcated Philippine 
Republic, tried to persuade the Huks to dlaband their llitury units, 
surrender their arms, and return to peaceful living. T'w Huks defied 
him, and Roxas implemented his "aailea flat* policy in f -r of 19k6. 



10 Ibld. t p. 126 
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Troops froa th« National Police Force, the Philippine Constabulary, were 
deployed in the areas of maxioua disturbance. But hat was already a 
festering situation was aade worse by comitting untrained salutary 
police units to an extreme iy delicate mission. With little firm guid- 
ance other than r use force, 11 so«e of the police returned abuse for 
abuse, frequently treating their own countrymen as people of an occu- 
pied territory. The "sailed fist" often was Indiscriminately applied to 
civilian friend as well as military foe. joon many Filipino farmers and 
civilians feared the Constabulary troop} as such or sore than the Hums. 
This destroyed the respect and confidence of the people, not only in 
their raed forces, but in the central government. 

At this point, a reaction against brute force occurred, and the 
government , now under President Quirino, .tided to attempt a n*w policy 
of amnesty. After months of fruitless negotiations, this amnesty policy 
collapsed, and in l?li8, the government again resumed the "police 
action." ^ This respite had given the Huks an opportunity to reorganize, 
rehabilitate, replenish, and stockpile critical items such as ammunition 
and medicine. 

In 1919, the Huh name was officially changed to '-iukbo Mg 
Hapagpalaya „>a Bayan," the rfiB or People's Liberation Army. The move- 
sent, however, continued to be known fy its former name. Taking advan- 
tage of the low norale of tne people, they launched a series of deter- 
mined attacks against the Government, raiding weakly- defended tcwxu , 
kidnapping, and placing organizers in captured territory for espionage 



HLess than one hundred of the Huks actually complied with the 
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and recruitment activities* Although the Huks ware not strong enough in 
force to undertake the overthrow of the Governs* rt directly, it pos- 
sessed the capabilities to command any given situation by its hit-and- 
run tactics* 

By 1950, the Huks numbered at least twenty thousand and roamed at 
will over such of Luzon. 12 They controlled major portions of the coun- 
try side, governing towns and barrios, collecting taxes, tributes, and 
ransoms, occupying the farms, and running military and civilian schools. 
In areas where the people did not sympathize with the Communist move- 
ment, the CPP used intimidation and reprisals to keep them from cooper- 
ating with the government. By April of that year, the Huks had spread 
from central Luzon to other provinces providing a serious threat to the 
very existence of the state. 

At thl3 point, Ramon Kagsaysay began to play his ever- increasing 
role in the Huk campaign. After his appointment as Secretary of 
National Defense on 1 September 1950, Kagsaysay began to reassess the 
Communist problem and determine why and where the government had failed 
in the past. Although technically his field of responsibility was 
restricted to the military, Kagsaysay quickly realized that in order to 
combat the Communist threat there had to be, in addition to military 
action, a many- faceted political, psychological, technological, and 



amnesty terms and surrendered themselves and their weapons. 

Estimated figures on the "armed** ftik strength range from 15,000- 
20,000, with a mass support base ranging anywhere from 5it, 000- 500,000. 
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socio-economic operation in the Philippines. Hagsaysay Implemented a 
sweeping policy. 

He first cleaned out and reorganised the constabulary and army 
from top to bottom. Twenty-six self-sufficient battalion coafcat terns 
(BCT’t) with intelligence, psychological warfare and medical sections 
were formed and each assigned to a particular section. These BCT's, 
together with Air Force and Navy units formed task forces to conduct 
combined operations when necessary. However, the emphasis for carrying 
the war to the guerrilla was placed on the ground forces who covered the 
sectors with fast mobile forces supported by strong reserves. 

A determined effort to rid the aray of inefficient and unreliable 
officers led to the dismissal of personnel of all ranks, from the Chief 
of Staff of the Philippine Aray who was an influential personal friend 
of the President, to local battalion commanders who were slow in carrying 
out counter- operations against guerrilla bands. Hagsaysay stumped the 
country on unheralded trips, seeing for himself. He attended to the 
grievances of the soldiers and constables, and promoted officers of his 
own choice who had been particularly effective against the enemy. 

Rations were increased and soldiers were told to use them and 
nothing else. Any charges of looting were promptly investigated and the 
offenders summarily punished. The aimed forces were required to build 
such public works as bridges, barrio roads, wells, and school houses 
when they were not fighting. The villagers had to be convinced that 
their real friends were the armed forces of their gevemaent and not the 
terrorists who had preyed on them. 
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Authorities developed • crash program to gain the intelligence 
necessary to insure ailitary success* Intense Interrogation of the 
family and friends of known Huks was undertaken to urge these people to 
encourage the guerrillas to abandon the Communist cause, or to get them 
to act as undercover agents and infiltrate Huk units and their civilian 
front organizations. The effectiveness of this effort was highlighted 
by the capture of the Communist Politburo in Manila. This operation 
began whan Kftgiaysay learned from an informer the identity of an under- 
ground courier in Manila. Government agents followed the courier and 
when a raid was finally made, twelve aeabers of the Politburo were 
captured along with other high-ranking officials with many Party records. 
These records included a complete roster of all aeabers of the Party in 
the Philippines, Party sympathizers and active Huk supporters. Addi- 
tional documents described the manege went of the organization. The 
information gained from the raid was significant in the subsequent 
breaking of the aoveaent. 

To complement the purely ailitary aspect of the campaign, the 
armed forces Initiated a policy of "attraction and fellowship." This 
policy eabraced several levels of action against individual Huks, 
depending on the degree of the individual's complicity. Against those 
who knew nothing but the language of naked force, a system of rewards 
was instituted for information leading to their apprehension or death. 

As the system of rewards attracted aore cooperation from civilians, 
including Huks themselves, suspicion and dissension cropped up among the 
Huk rank and file. Top Huk leaders cn whose heads high rewards were 
placed, hardly dared move outside their mwatttsift hi4*«e&s. 
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For the Huks and Ccoaunist-j who understood and accepted the tarns 
of the attraction drive, the armed forces provided for their return to 
peaceful society. Several economic Development Corps (EDCOR) settle- 
cents were cleared on the fertile underpopulated island of Mindanao. 

The ex-Huk was given six to ten hectares of Land (roughly fifteen to 
twenty-five acres) initially cleared by the arced forces, a modest hut 
which he helped to build, subsistence allowances and crop loans to tide 
him through the fir t harvest, a work animal, and farm laple Bents. 
Magsaysay once commented, "They are fighting the Government because they 
want a house and land of their own. A11 right, they can stop fighting, 
because I will give it to them." *3 

By 1951 , the Huks were on the run, and the peasants, if not 
exactly pro- government, were no longer hostile to the central authority. 
However, a further effort was needed and Kagsaysay furnished it. He 
made provisions for the peasant to have the right of legal council at 
government expense if he so desired. As a guai >»te* of order and 
honesty in elections, the armed forces were employed at the poll 3 to 
safeguard the ballot. Two clean and orderly national elections and a 
rigorous drive against graft and corruption gradually restored the 
people's confidence in the ability of the government to counteract the 
physical menace poised by Communist insurrection and to offer a positive, 
legiti - social and economic program to offset Communism's grandiose 
promises. 



^Kenneth K. Hammer, "Huks in the Philippines, 0 Modem Guerrilla 
Warfare, Franklin M. Osmnka, editor (Sew York* The Free Press of 
<$lencoe, 1962), p. 182. 
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These steps were to turn the tide of popular support away fro* 
the Communists and supporters flocked to the side of Mag 3 ays ay. He so 
captured the confidence of the people that In 1953 he was elected Presi- 
dent of the Republic of the Philippines. In this capacity, he was able 
to extend the anti-Conaunlst principles In which he believed to the entire 
internal Philippine governnent. Perhaps to the extreme of undemining 
the morale of soae of his cabinet members and lesser government o f rt 
cials, he relieved officials ruthlessly, no setter what their social 
position or rank. He prosecuted corruption wherever he found it. He 
stole the thunder froa the Communist's slogans, like "land for the land- 
less" and "equality for all." 

Countering each of the CPP rallying cries, he continued the far- 
reaching economic and sociological programs of the Defense Department. 

A new minimum wage law prescribing minimum wages for various categories 
of skilled, seal-skilled, end unskilled labor nullified the effect of 
Communist propaganda on the labor front. A Comission was appointed to 
arbitrate the tenant- landlord problem. Aids to small businesses and 
farcers were established. The Agricultural Credit and Cooperative 
Financing Association aade rural credit available ct a legal rate end 
allowed the peasant to free himself froa the debt slavery of the money- 
lenders. The Farmer's Co-operative Marketing Association allowed the 
tenant farmers to eliminate the middleman and sell their crops at a 
profitable rather than a prohibitive price. 

With the population firmly supporting ftagsaysay and the army 
operating efficiently, support for and the strength of the Communists 
dwindled rapidly. Where originally battalion and compary-sise bivouacs 
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of one hundred or more Hulls could be found, they now split into Itiner- 
ant groups of from twenty to thirty and avoided conflict. The surrender 
of Luis Taruc, the Cowamist general of the rebellion, in 195k, indi- 
cated the weakening position of the Coaaunists. By 1957, the guerrillas 
had been reduced to bands of three to five men vainly trying to exist. 
This is the situation today with less than a few hundred armed die-hard 
Huks still roaming tlx jungles and swamps of the Philippines. 

In summation, neg ct and aisrule created the conditions in the 
Philippines which allowed the communist insurrection to thrive on the 
genuine grievances of the population. Pure repression was initially 
ineffectual, as was a policy of amnesty which was backed only by admin- 
istrative chaos. In the end, strong leadership under Kagsaysay, coupled 
with efficient, operations and visible reforms, did the trick. Although 
the Government of the Philippines today faces many difficult and trying 
problems in its path toward development. Communist takeover of the 
government is not one of them. 

Malaya (Appendix C) 

When the Communist organisers moved into British ■ a lay a in the 
1920* s, they got a cool reception from the Malays.^ These people, most 
of them devout Mo 3 leas, were satisfied with their simple pattern of life 
and had little stomach for a dogma which required dedication to a h rd 
and demanding existence. The Indian Tamils, who comprised somewhat less 

ikrhe term "Malayan” will be used to designate ail peoples living 
on the Malayan Peninsula, including the Chinese and other minorities. 

The term "Malay* will be U3ed only to refer to the ethnic group of 
Malayan- speaking inhabitants. 
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than 10 per cent of the population end were the second of three mein 
ethnic groups in Malaya, were also hard to stir with rarxlit doctrine, 
since they already benefited froa welfare programs arranged jointly by 
the Indian and Malayan govemaent* Sut there was one large end influ- 
ential ethnic minority in Malaya which felt sufficiently "rootless* tc 
be attracted by CoBauni't preachments. Thi3 was the "overseas Chinese 1, 
community, wl Ich constituted approxiaate ly two-fifths of the total 
population in 1930, the year in which the silayan Coamunist Party, the 
MCP, was founded. 

Although declared illegal in Its early years, the MCP concentrated 
on penetrating and controlling the labor field and on spreading cownu- 
nist propaganda aaong youth. The economic depress!. is period, 

with its subsequent iapact on the aass of Chinese laborers in the 
Malayan tin and rubber industries, initially stimulated it3 ;rovth. 
However, when the Party engineered wide-spread strikes In 19> and 1937 
which led to aany arrests, a narked decline in t v hCi »s popularity 
aaong labor was noted. 

The Party * 3 next approach was the formation, in late 1937 and 
1938, of an anti-Japanese popular front. This device restored party 
influence aaong the working class, and ly the beginning of * or Id -ar II 
the MCP coamanded a comparatively strong following aaong the Chinese . ^ 

After the events in Europe in June 19k 1, the MCP approached the 
British with a proposal to cooperate in the war effort. Initially, the 

^It is estimated that 95 --r c-nt of the neobers of the MCP were 



Chinese. 
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British refused the offer, but the Japan* e invasion af Malaya left then 
little choice, because the KCP, through its clandestine and ill* si net- 
work, becaae the only representative of authority in a lava other then 
the Japanese. Resistance efforts were directed through two organiza- 
tions known as the Malayan Peoples Ant l- Japanese kray, the K ; JA, and 
the Malayan Peoples nti-Japanese Union, the IffaJU, both of which were 
covertly controlled by the Central Committee of the CP. The rwj re? 
the military arm of the resistance aovwaent an ' he Union served a the 
underground network responsible for intelligence, recruits, *nd applies. 

The British supplied the guerrillas with food, clothing end 
weapons in preparation for a planned joint operation a dnst the Japa- 
nese. However, the surrender of Japan changed al. - Ians and instead 
of invasion there was a peaceful reoccupetion. Th* British attempted to 
disband the guerrillas after the war, but the . rapt Its units 
fairly intact by falsifying the waters hip lists submitted o the 
British, forming the "Old C-. rades Association-," and hiding l-#rge 
quantities of eras. 

During the years between 191*5 and 19U8, the Communist s cho«e to 
follow a 30- called "moderate policy," giving the party a core definite 
political line. They commenced a campaign cf political agitation and 
aade a second concentrated effort to take over the field of labor organi- 
zation. Initially the effort net with great success until a p was 
reached where 21U out of a total of 27? registered unions in j-ialaya,l° 

. Shurcliff, "The Growth of Democratic Trade— Unions in the 
Federation of Malaya," Labor Monthly Review , SepUaber I9$l, p. 27U. 
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Including the key tin, rubber, and Ion ' - -=wr ' • u i .m, **ir* . ■ *nist 
dominated. Hoover, by the spring of J9k£. the tide in the la: or i*ttie 
began to tom toward the British. U*e >»' tetioMetiop * * ^ 
member control, lack of any concrete ’-i» r r ; r** r* 1 for • o ce 
control had been seized, effective v - *>«• •'r»ti- actl™ -r - »»-t of 

the British t,abor Gov rnaent to institut# • li *-^-} an' - .-l*- 1 ir 
prograa, an 1* is 1st ion to reduce end «li' ' r^r*- « '»< ' . • 

activity all combined to reduc- Conaieiet i«ffu*^. it. t' * fl# . 

Lacrt of 3ucccs< in the 1 »#r fiel*. ;q onl*'.’ *itb • •**< <■ *r„j* £ n 
the economy of kaleya became of i ’*u ic, « - in <*ftef r.' 

Var II, convinced the Coamuni* loaders tr^t vioierw* v* s I- 

order for their revolution to havt a cKsno* o- jv ->rr 

19ii6, under the leadership of Chen lent. iU •» t*' r - Vr.^i ©i is. 
MCP, the cell vent out for armed revoiu ( w». 

Let us pause, at this point, and ex* in* the nUt - jvrtive 

in regard to halaya and tfc* means by wbic> the; in r i 3 h 

that objective. Their ultimate si* was to ill * rate -i.H ^ -i- 

froa the British " Imperialists" and to fora a fc* to. r a ccoa- 

plish this, the Communists, following t o t*«ch‘n, • of *o, • i. *« 

thair plan into three phases. In the first pt*se, they plennsd t: 
weaken the British position by paralysing the rubber end tit inr - - f 

the chief pillars of the Malayan economy, while at th. -aao <im* rr«. 
serving and expanding their own forces. In the secmd pies*, the ■% 
planned to drive the eritish from the hint vr land c-ita^li**- Hr- r% .vd 
areas which they could bring und«r their control. The third and final 
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phase would Involve the creation of a li :r*Mn ■ which • . , 

the liberated areas and conquer Malays. 

Approximately half of the *old ti« :r f *. tM i. v>j,. . 

the party suamons and joined the guer'lH* i -wi, -Me • 
the Kalay=n Races Liberation -ray, th« l». ■<«* -ecruit* bro*. u f . 
ar^r up to a stre^th of fnx- five to *ix r^^alhr-, * 

Coaauni-ts - '.Perked upon • variety of * ‘ti^itie’. §r „■■■ - 

carrie* out payroll robber! .• • to obtain '/^rfetioj !•:■ . • for a^ « • ■ . 
Other saJ'l 1 ** in order to intimidate tt« population witn * i*>v - 
slashed or --rned thous^-d? of rui.c r u»j 'oamatf ii.uaiiatir.o* 

the tin «in*«. Railroad tracks ^cr* rl -■ - t U^t.wnt lims ....... 

Vie 11- to- do uropeans, Chinese, and .»1* -idrf ■ f*.«r 

Kurdered for reasons of sVutr terror! • . n Jur 1^, l<i . t tu 
Government procl-!<w*d a stat ef «•-•*»* *: .' • ** < - .1 th* ffr. ,. : 

wars of the Cold * ar had begun. 

Initially, the burden of the e«<">#»cy fall u*-n (»*.< . r,.. L v 0 f 

the Federation ol ice . This **s a ftro. o* . *< . *m t'-ovr.if • . 

of all ranks— cooprisin;. . eluys. Chine* , -mo ■ .v>- two !•»*.— tv. 

British officers. They were not orvMtie*' f=>> • ."untie -»r in r/ 

either personnel or equlpaent, and in the early .ey* 01 the i»>r, era 
Cosisunist terrorists, or CT’i as they wcm uftiver*eUv .** 3 *-% r-. 
considerable success. 

The • *rrorlst. ’tatk m 3 ea'« euch easier cry the pre. enc, oi l,v 

Min Yuen, which was the civilian ar* of the *C ; . It* -ain cwti»« 

Included fuml.*hir , the jvorrilU* with material supplies, functioniis. 
as an intelligence and courier network, and affecting a closer liaison 
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vith the masses. Sot « few of them led a double life, carrying out 
mission for the guerrillas by night and blending into the civil occu- 
pational pattern by day. Initially, the large majority of Its sobers 
were Chinese 3quatters vho lived at the edge of the Jungle. ry of 
these people had settled in these areas during the war, hoping to escape 
frot the Japanese occupation officials, who were known to be much 
harsher on Chinese .nan Falay . Although the majority of these squatters 
were sympathetic to th Communist cau-e, it made little difference to 
the terrorists if some did not choose to assist the®, nfter a few well- 
chosen murd-T victims had been dispatched, a community was u-ually 
sufficiently coved to agree to any demand which the terrorists slight 
make. It was physically impossible for British to provide initially 
any decree of protection to these scattered «*-tter coi&aunitles. 

To counter the Communist strategy, the governs. nt made >ev«ral 
moves. Under the emergency Regulations, V* > >:re gi n vioe 

~eping authority which was further increased as the revolution pro- 
gressed. All army units in Malaya were assigned to assist the civil 
authorities. The Communist Party was again outlawed and known Communist 
Front organizations were disbanded. Aras were distributed to the rubber 
estates and tin mines, and a special constabulary was formed and aligned 
to them for their protection. 

These tactics, which were primarily of a defensive natut 
successful in preventing the Communists from disrupting the Malayan 
economy and accomplishing the first phase of their campaign. But this 
did not 3 ignal the end of the revolution. The Communists turned Iro. 
guerrilla warfare to terrorism and the number of incidents continued. 
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Up through I9k9 , the government v»3 able to hold Its own against 
the CPs, but not a great deal of positive headvay was made. It van 
true that Communists were killed, but recruits were equal to losses, the 
Kin Yuen was still relatively intact, and the number and place of inci- 
dents remained at the discretion of the Communists. 

Realizing that coordination between the administration, the 
police, and the army might improve their anti-guerri 11a capacity, the 
British government decided to appoint a Director of Operations to take 
full charge of carrying out the fight against the Communists. Lieutenant- 
General Harold Briggs was appointed as the Director of Operations in 
March of 1950. His plan of action was to protect the populated areas, 
cut the enemy lines of communication, and force him out to battle. This 
action became known as the Brlgg3 Flan. 

The crux of the Briggs Plan was the resettlement of the Chinese 
squatters. Commencing in June, 1950, store than a half million Chinese 
were resettled in new villages removed from the jungle and easier to 
guard. Altogether, more than six hundred new communities were construc- 
ted at a considerable cost to the governaent. Those villages which were 
located in rural areas closest to the jungle were enclosed by barbed 
wire and their perimeters were lighted at night. All of them were kept 
under constant police surveillance. 

The resettlement program had the twofold effect of deprive <.>** 
Coamuni*.,* of a main source of supply and giving the squatters protec- 
tion from the intimidation, extortion, and murder they feared. Further- 
more, it raised the morale of the "new villagers" by giving them better 
living conditions, showing them the tangible evidence of what the 
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government fad to offer was also instrumental in oiling the wheels of 
the intelligence machine. Contented and protected citizens are far sore 
likely to cooperate with the forces of law end order than are discon- 
tented and unprotected eras. 

The Communists wore quick to realize the importance of the oroject 
because they U3ed every means available to disrupt, harass, or stall the 
movement. The project was completed, but it took several years to 
finish and the results were slow to be seen. However, the project was 
conceived of as a lon^- range program which would only produce results 
over an extended period and events proved this concept corract. 

In conjunction with the resettlement program, "operation starva- 
tion* was initiated in June of 1951* This plan called for strict con- 
trol and restricted sales of various commodities. This rationing 
program was stringently enforced, even to the e/tent of insisting that 
all cans should be pierced by their purchaser before leaving the shop, 
to prevent them being put into food dumps for the terrorists. Further, 
the British prevented the Communist from receiving external aid by 
controlling the sea approaches to Ha lay a, and any chance of securing 
help from the Chinese Communists through Thailand faded when that country 
joined ~EATO. As their food caches were reduced, the CT's got more and 
more desperate} they took risks and by so doing exposed themselves to 
Security Force retaliation. 

Gradually, civilian morale improved. Mormal railway and road 
communications were restored and private property, especially the rubber 
plantation and tin mines, became less susceptible to destructive raids. 
The popularity of the Coau^ii3t3 declined as greater blame was laid to 
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tte P* rty for prolonging *he troublesome »ituation. On October 1, 19$ 1, 
a party directive called for the ending of indiscriminate terrorism. 
Communists were i ed to emphasise the indoctrination of the aasse3, 
propaganda ,-ilnst conscription, the obstruction of government policies 
by non-violent — am , and penetration of trade unions. Violence, how- 
ever, vats not ruled out. completely. A lilt of targets was given against 
which it woui. -iways be open season. Cn this list were stubborn reac- 
tionaries, traitors, British prisoners, British managers of mines and 
rubber estates, re-ettie-ent officers in the new villages, and police 
officers. Because of an inflexible communication system founded on 
human couriers, it took this directive a year to filter down through the 
entire Communist organization, and there was no sharp drop In terrorist 
acts, a*. rely a gradual decline. 

The British began to step up their ore » - against the guer- 
rillas* The impetus for such a move was provided by the appointment in 
January of 1952 of General Gerald Teapler as High Comalsa loner of the 
Federation of -ialaya. Templar made maximum use of the existing machinery 
and improved upon it. He cleared aside the obstacles which were reducing 
the effectiveness of the Briggs plan and the resettlement program was 
completed. The police were reorganized and retrained. Home Guard 
forces, consisting of local citizens providing their own protection, 
were 'lengthened. Teller galvanized civilian morale by persons 
appearances, pushing for self-government, and for the Increase of a more 
common citizenship for all in the Federation. As with the examples of 
Papa go9 in Greece and Sagsaysey in the ^hilipoines, the strong leadership 
of Templer proved to be a prime asset in the war against the guerrillas. 
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oon the military picture began to improve . An ths resettlement plan 
became effective and Horn, Guard forces took over the protective duties 
of the villages, the A nay uas able to release more and more forces to 
offensive operations. Head-on penetration and attack by battalion* 
sized units based outside the jungle was abandoned. Instead, the British 
sent units in platoon and squad strength into the jun le, where they kept 
the CT's under constant pressure and made it harder for them to launch 
raids. 

The offensive capability of the British forces vas enhanced by 
the inability of the Malayan Communists to create an army which could in 
ary way constitute a threat to the British in battle. Mnce they were 
not confronted with such a military threat, the British were able to 
concentrate on the best strategy for dealing with guerrillas} namely, 
mounting their own guerrilla operation. The ecurity Forces, aided by 
the Air Force providing logistic support with fixeo-wing aircraft and 
rapid transit with helicopters, were able to move men through the 
Jungle for greater distances at greater speed than the Communists, and 
to hold ambush positions for longer periods of tine. Thus, by using 
their ovn tactics against them — namely, mobility end surprise— the 
Security Forces wire effectively able to handle the military potential 
of the Communists. 

Along with the increase in military operations was a step <d y 
the fie ^ of psychological warfare. Large rewards were offered for the 
capture of leading terrorists. Loudspeakers carried in aircraft and the 
dropping of thousands of leaflets were used to persuade the guerrillas 
to coae out of the jungle and surrender. Immunity was promised to those 
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who surrendered unless they had been guilty of notorious cria*». This 
axnesty was strictly otierved and, by Iyp6, .out 1,700 ^oiwsunistj k*d 
surrendered. ^ 

Quite often the aen who surrenderea v *V9 valu«J>le infoiwtion 
about their coarade* and even guided troop to their cusps. i.n i9>3» 
3oaa 180 of t. ea fomed a special volunteer oice and fought again >t the 
guerrillas. everal re debilitation centers wn openew where wo cunists 
were re-fcduc«teJ and returned to civilian lif#. Lcjs than 1 per cent of 
those reused rejoined the Coaauni:t rty. i ' > 

The previously Mentioned inability of the woaixuniat3 to create a 
aain ar»y also indirectly aided the British in tneir b»ttie for tie 

. hearts *nd wind of the people. u The fact that the Briti <h were 
able to prevent ary concentration of the uoa^uniet3 exceeoingly 

the type and nunber of targets which they coul~ attach. In particular, 
they could do little aore than stride against iv Ians or c.aa 1 groups 
01 -ecurity Forces. But this becatae terrorist and not guerrilla warfare. 
Terrorlsn can be effective only as long 13 the governraent is unable to 



^Lucian *. Pye, Guerri lla C amain i s a. In ha lay a (Princeton: 

Princeton University Press, 19Tb}, p. 109. 

i^The previously Mentioned Pye book, see note nuober seventeen, 
provides a valuable insight into the guerrilla aind. The author inter- 
viewed a considerable nuaber of captured guerrillas, and his book Is a 
3uaaatlon of their Ideas and thoughts. 

1<? Lennox A. Mills, H a laya : A Political and ^csnoMic xppri isal 

(Finncjpollsi University of Minnesota re3s, 19S>8) , p. §5>, 

2 ^-t. Col. Rowland ~. M. Mans, "Victory In Malaya," The Guerrilla — 
And How To Fig ht Ilia, Lt. Col. T. N. Greene (ed.j (tiew York: Frederick" 

a. Pra^ger, 1955), p. 120. 
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protect the population, and it becomes an effective propaganda weapon in 
the hands of the government when such protection is provided. By giving 
military security through the protected villages, and as we shall dis- 
cuss next, some voice in the government, the British were effectively 
able to label the Communists as terrorists, rather than as "national 
liberators," which is how the Communists would have liked to appear to 
the population. 

As the military picture improved, so did the political one. At 
the time the Emergency began, there were few important opinion leaders 
in Malaya who had the stature to command widespread support. This 
problem was especially critical in regard to the Chinese community, 
which traditionally sought security by Joining informal associations. 

To the Chinese, security could be found only in personal and highly 
particular relationships, and not in impersonal and formal relations 
with governmental agencies. The British recognized this problem and 
called upon the more respected men in the Chinese community to create an 
organization which would demonstrate that the Communists were not the 
leaders of the Chinese. The result was the founding of the Malayan 
Chinese Association. 

At the same time the government gave indirect support to other 
political associations, in particular the Independence of Malaya Party 
and later the Labour Party. The British also continued the policy of 
supporting the development of a free trade union movement. 

In order for these emerging political group3 to serve the 
purpose of both countering Communism and contributing to the democratic 
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development of Malaya, It was necessary to make It Important for then to 
gain popular support. Out of this, came the decision to introduce 
Meaningful popular elections and eventual democratic 3 elf- government, a 
developaent which further weakened the claim of the Malayan Communists 
that they were a ’’nationalistic" movement. 

In July* 1955> general elections were held and the Alliance 
Party, etiieh was formed by Malay, Chinese, and Indian parties, won 
fifty-one out of the fifty-two elected seats in the Legislative Council 
and took over internal control of the government. The British High 
Coanissioner retained external and military control and acted as an 
adviser to the new government. 

The government was anxious to end the war, and they received over- 
tures from the PEP that it also was Interested in bringing hostilities 
to a close. An amnesty was offered ta all Communists who surrendered, 
but Chin Peng, the Communist Party leader, refused the amnesty and 
wanted the government to legalize and allow the Communist Party to carry 
on political activity without restraint. Since this would amount to a 
victory for the defeated Communists if accepted, the Government refused 
these terms and withdrew the offer of amnesty in February of 1956. 

On August 31, 1957} the federation of Malaya received its Inde- 
pendence, but the British agreed that they would continue to take part 
in the war against the Communists, Although the emergency was formally 
ended in July of I960, the Communist activity In Malaya continues to 
this day. The jungles still hold a small scattered force of die-hard 
terrorists who find comfort in the thought that it took Kao Tse-tung's 
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forces thirty years to win China. However, the conflict has shifted 
from one of araed opposition to that of Infiltration and subversion. 

In summation, one need only cospare the experience of the Malayan 
Communist guerrilla with the advice of Mao to determine the primary 
reason for their failure. Kao stated that guerrilla warfare must fall 
if its political objectives do not coincide with the aspirations of the 
people and if their sympathy, cooperation and assistance cannot be 
gained. The British succeeded in driving a "wedge* between the guer- 
rillas and the population) and after accomplishing this, the ultimate 
result was merely a matter of time . It should be mentioned that the 
distinctive divisions of the Malayan society into Chinese, Indian, and 
Malay groups greatly aided the British ia this regard. Although tbs 
Communists had some success with the Chinese, the mead to force all oi 
them to adopt the same position created barriers to their domination of 
the other two. 

Indochina (Appendix D) 

The Indochinese Federation, which laid been consolidated by the 
French during the last thirty years of the nineteenth century, was made 
up of three protected kingdoms* Laos, Cambodia, and Annamj one protected 
territory, Tonkin) and one French colony. Cochin China. Early in the 
twentieth century, nationalist movements began to develop in the Federa- 
tion. The French themselves, by introducing Western education to the 
Vietnamese, inoculated them with their own ideas of revolution. Further, 
Japan's victory over Russia in 190$ gave Impetus to nationalist senti- 
ment among the Vietnamese by demonstrating that an Asian nation with 
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sufficient technical Knowledge and equipment could prevail over a 
Western power. Despite the watchfulness of the French authorities, 
numerous anti-French secret societies sprang up. One of the best known 
was the Vietnaa nationalist Party which staged an uprising at Yen Bay in 
1930. The uprising was severely repressed by the French and most of the 
Party meabers fled to Yunnan in " •' China. 

After the Yen Bay insurrection, the leadership of the clandestine 
nationalist aoveaent in Vietnam was taken over by the Indochina Commu- 
nist Party. Formed in Hong Kong in 1930, it united several groups under 
the leadership of Hguyen Ai Quoc, later known as Ho Chi Minh. 

The pattern of French- Indochinese relations was broken for the 
first time in three-quarters of a century by the fail of France In June, 
19li0. The local French authorities in Indochina stayed loyal to Vichy 
and did not Join the Free France of General de Gaulle. The Vichy govern* 
aent continued to administer the colony, but its tenuous control was 
weakened by Japanese occupation of the country. French officials were 
allowed to continue to govern under the "instruction* of Japanese ad- 
visers and with Japanese troops stationed in the country. Thus for a 
second tine, the Vietnamese were treated to the 3ight of an Asian nation 
dominating a Western power. 

During this period. Ho Chi Minh persuaded some of the other 
nationalist groups to Join with the Communists in a united front organi- 
sation, the Vietnam Independence League, later called the Viet Hinh. As 
chief of the Viet Minh, Ho took great pains to play down his Communist 
background and to capitalize on the reputation he had built up as an 
uncompromising anti-colonialist. One of the first actions of the Viet 
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Nlnh vats to begin the format Ion of guerrilla bands, under the leadership 
of the Communist, Vo Nguyen Giap, to operate in Vietnamese territory 
against both the French end the Japanese. 

With the war situation turning to the advantage of the Allies, 
the Japanese decided to eliminate the slight threat to their cccoaunl ca- 
tion lines which the small remain*r 1f * ’'ranch forces In Indochina 
represented. On 9 March 19U5, the Japanese killed or imprisoned most of 
the remaining French colonial troops in the country. With the elimina- 
tion of the French, the various nationalist and Communist groups began 
to reorganise themselves in order to take over as rapidly as posible 
whatever regions the Japanese did not occupy. On 7 August, Ho Chi 
Minh's guerrillas became the “Vietnam Liberation Arsy.” A shadow govern- 
ment, called the “Vietnam People's Liberation Committee” was set up 
during the following days with Ho as president. 

In the scant iae, the Japanese, realising they were near defeat, 
handed over control powers to former bmperor Bao Dai. Ha was unable to 
fora a government, however, and decided to abdicate in the belief that a 
united »id independent nation offered the only possibility of preventing 
the return of French control. Recognising only the nationalist character 
of the Viet Minh, he handed over his laperial seal and other symbols of 
office to Ho Chi Hinh on 23 August l?U5« To the tradition-minded Viet- 
namese this clearly indicated that a great and historic shift of power 
had taken place. 

On "apt ember 2, Ho Chi Minh formally announced the formation of 
his provisional government and proclaimed the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam. To facilitate negotiations directed toward gaining International 
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recognition of its legitimacy. Communist domination of the provisional 
government was carefully concealed and emphasis placed on the "demo- 
cratic" character of its nationalist aspirations. 

The Vietnamese, in general, were strongly opposed to a continua- 
tion of French rule after feorld fear II and expected the Allies to support 
their independence. Nationalist China opposed the return of France to 
Indochina, and the United states favored the formation of an inter- 
national trusteeship; Fr> nee, however, supported by Britain, eventually 
prevailed in Allied councils, and it was agreed that France would re- 
occupy the area. As a preliminary step, the British were to accept the 
surrender of the Japanese south of the l6th parallel while the Chinese 
performed a similar duty north of it. 

The first British troops arrived in Saigon in late September, 

19li5, to be followed by the French in the following month. Almost 
immediately, the Vietnamese rose up in defense of their newly acquired 
independence. The British, assisted by the French, put down the resist- 
ance; and, by the end of November, all strategic points within Cochin 
China had been taken. 

Negotiations between the French and Ho Chi Mirth commenced con- 
cerning the future of Vietnam. Almost immediately, differences developed 
which were to make settlement impossible. French actions to enforce 
customs controls in October aroused hostility. A Viet Kinh attack on a 
French bulldozer crew detailed to remove a road block in Haiphong re- 
sulted in the subsequent French bombardment of that city. On 19 
December 19is6, the Viet Kinh attacked the French throughout Indochina. 

The French- Indochina war was on. 
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In the early months of 19k7, the French military force * re- 
established their control over the principal towns in Tonkin and Anna®. 
This forced the Viet Mirth to resort to the guerrilla tactics which 
became the chief characteristic of the war. Ho Chi Mirth* 3 armed forces 
made use of the Jungle and hills to neutralize the French mechanised 
mobility and power. By selecting their objective and retiring when they 
met superior strength, they presented a problem with which the French 
could not cope. After >~veral years of fighting, the Viet Kinh controlled 
large areas in the Korth, the Central Lowlands, and the south) the French 
had firm control only in the large cities. The situation slowly degen- 
erated into a stalemate. 

In March of I9h9 t France finally approved of self-government for 
Vietnam within the French Union. Boo Dai assumed the role of Chief of 
State) but the Viet Kinh and the principal nationalists, including Ngo 
Dinh Diem, the present ruler of South Vietnam, failed to unite behind 
Dai because they claimed that the French did not offer real independence. 
Although the State of Vietnan was permitted administrative autonomy and 
an army of its own, strong safeguards to protect French economic inter- 
ests were maintained, and the foreign policy of the new state wa3 co- 
ordinated with that of France. 

There were now two governments in Vietnam, both claiming to be 
the government of the entire country. During this period. Ho Chi Kinh 
rid his government of the moderates whoa he had accepted earlier and 
slowed himself to be completely Communist. Propaganda emanating from 
the government, however, continued to be solely nationalistic in tone. 
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In early 1950, after the Viet Klnh began to receive assistance 
from Communist China, offensive action was initiated against the french 
forces which were defeated in a number of strategic locations* In 1951, 
the advances of the Communist force; in Vietnam were temporarily halted 
with the aid of American equipment and a; a result of a crucial error in 
the tactics of the Viet Minh, 2 * However, in 1952, the Communists 
started a new offensive in several areas} and it became obvious that 
France, even supported by non- Communist Vietnamese nationalist forces 
and American aid, could not achieve a satisfactory solution in Indochina 
by military means. 

By late 1953# the Communist regime in North Vietnam, despite its 
military successes, appeared willing to coae to a negotiated settlement— 
an attitude no doubt influenced by fear of possible active American 
participation in the war and the new soft line adopted at the time by 
the Soviet Union. In April cf I9$k, representatives of the United 
states, France, Great Britain, Communist China, the Soviet Union, Laos, 
Cambodia, the State of Vietnam, end the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
met at Geneva to arrange terns of a truce. The decisive french defeat 
in Hay, at the supposedly strongly fortified position which they had 
established near the small mountain village of Dien Bien Phu, increased 
popular pressure in France for a rapid conclusion of hostilities. 

2 *Encouraged by their success in 1951# the Communist attempted to 
break through to Hanoi, their former capital, by means of engaging the 
French forces in convent i oral warfare. In a series of three battles , 
while operating on the plains where the . reach flat- trajectory weapons 
and armor could be brought into full play, the Viet Hinh were severely 
defeated. 
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A military truce was signed on July 21 which partitioned the 
country at the 17th parallel. It provided for the total evacuation of 
Vietnaa north of the l?th parallel by the military forces of the French 
and the State of Vietnam as veil as for the evacuation of the south by 
the Viet Minh forces. 22 imports of new weapons were Halted to replace- 
ment levels. The agreement stipulated a period of three hundred days 
during which freedom of movement was to be allowed for all persons 
wishing to move from one sector to the other. An International Control 
Commission, with representatives from India (chairman), Canada, and 
Poland, was formed to supervise the truce arrangements. 

With the Geneva Agreement, tbs government of Ho Chi Kinh trans- 
ferred its capital to Hanoi and moved steadily to achieve its program of 
communication north of the 17th parallel. The French, with their 
veteran, well-trained, well-equipped, mechanized army had been driven 
out of North Vietnaa. An analysis of winy and how this happened can best 
be studied within a framework of the two major aspects of the guerrilla 
activltyj the political and the military. 

Politically, the French failed to take advantage of the strong 
nationalistic movement in Vietnam as a source of strength against the 
guerrillas. The French wrongly thought that the only alternative before 
them in Vietnam vas victory for the French cr victory for the Viet- 
namese Communists! wh«rea3 another alternative existed! victory for the 
Vietnam*? nationalist. In reality, this *a3 a war that France, as an 

22 Despit« the agreement, a well-organized Viet ,11 nh underground 
network remained in the south. 
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old*fashioned colonial power, could not hope to vinj but France could 
have assured the victory of Vietnamese nationalism over the Communist 
perversion of nationalism Known as the Viet Hinh by establishing and 
recognizing a truly independent, pro-French nationalistic government. 
From the first, therefore, the choice before the French was not between 
keeping Vietnam arid losing it, but between losing it to the Communists 
and losing it to the nationalists; in the end, it was lost to both. The 
friendly relations between Malaya and Great Britain today, as compared 
with the present relations between France and North Vietnam, speaks 
loudly for the logic of promoting nationalism as a weapon against the 
Communist guerrilla instead of letting the guerrilla hide behind its 
facade. 

Having failed to establish a government which the majority of the 
Vietnamese could support, the French further alienated the population by 
the action of the troops in the field. For example, Bernard B. Fall 
tells of his personal experience while on an airborne supply mission 
with the French. As their cargo plane was on its way back to Saigon 
after a parachute supply drop, it received sooe damage from enemy 
machine gun fire frorc the ground. The navigator informed two French 
escort fighters of the damage. The fighters peeled off ami proceeded to 
napalm and strafe the nearest village. Fall observed at the time that, 
"We don’t even know whether the village was pro-Cosutunist or not/' 2 3 

Bernard B. Fall, stree t Indochina at Var, 1916 - 

195k (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania - ! - stackpole, 1961), p. lOfTT ” 
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In contrast, the Viet Minh adopted the ideas of Mao Tse-tung and 



osade it one of their primary objectives to gain the support of the 
people. They initiated a policy of propaganda and indoctrination which 
was aimed at "persuading” and "convincing” the inhabitants of the 
countryside of the wisdom of supporting their "nationalistic" cause 
against the French and U. " imperialists." Political commissars were 
part of the command structure of the Viet Minh Army down to the platoon 
level and sometimes lower. When it came to priorities of military or 
political objectives, the political commissar had the final word. For 
instance, if an attack on a particular government- control led village 
might result in excessive reprisals or undue alienation of the civilians, 
it would be canceled over the head of the tactical commander. Small 
wonder that the vast majority of the population supported the Viet Minh, 
providing them with the necessary intelligence and logistic support 
liiich is .o necessary in a guerrilla operation. 

Militarily, the situation in Vietnam might be best summed up in 
the following words i 

The tragedy of Indochina is that a primitive army, consisting 
mostly of riflemen, was able to defeat an any equipped vitn 
modem weapons largely because its bold and novel tactics w re 
not countered with equal audacity. :> 

The tactics of the Viet Minh guerrillas were based on the prin- 
ciples of speed, mobility, surprise, superior strength at the point of 
contact, and hasty withdrawal. Their tactics were those of terror, 
attacking isolated strong points, ano amj&tujhing patrols and supply 

^Laaar M. Prosser, "The Bloo<ty Lesson of Indochina," The Army 
Combat Forces Journal , June 1955, p. 23. 
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convoys. These tactics took maximum advantage of two most Important 
assetst superior combat intelligence and the terrain. The Viet Minh 
information on the strength, location, and movement of the enemy accrued 
to them as a result of their control of the population. The terrain of 
Vietnam with its dense jungle, high elephant grass, and rice paddies 
provided the cover and concealment for the attack, and the sanctuary for 
the withdrawal. 

French military tactics. In the tradition of conventional Western 
warfare, 3tesaed from a futile search for conventional set-piece battles 
in which the enemy could be isolated, forced to make a stand, and hope- 
fully be annihilated. The tragedy of this policy was that they finally 
found such a battle at Dien Bicn Phu, but only after the Viet riinh had 
passed into their third, or conventional phase, and had the organization, 
training, equipment, and bases of supply to defeat the French. 

Further, with the possible exception of Leclerc and Le Lattre,^ 
the French lacked the "offensive spirit” which is so necessary to win 
this type of warfare. It cannot be denied that a certain "Lag I not Line” 
or "wall psychology* spirit developed in the French High Command. For 
example, more than ten thousand forts, bunkers, ana concrete emplacements. 



leclerc, who was the Commander- in-Chief of the french expedi- 
tionary Forces which first re-occupied Vietnam, was able to clear an 
area of about seventy thousand miles in less than five weeks and with 
less than a full division. He accomplished this making full use of 
the mobility of his airborne and armored units. De Lattre was respon- 
sible for smashing the Viet Minh thrust toward Hanoi in 195l» and, 
utilizing the fortified Ked River jw.u a* a base, he executed deep 
stabs into Viet Xlnh positions using paratroopers and armored units. 
Leclerc was relieved by General Valluy, and died soon after, be Lattre 
died and was succeeded by General sal an. 
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totaling more than five million tons of concrete, were built in and 
around the Red River Delta. The whole tactical concept was built around 
the theme of "hold that line." The occupation of these fort3 immobi- 
lized at from 120,000 to llO,C00 troops. And by no means did these 
forts prevent the Infiltration of Viet inh elements. Conservative 
intelligence estimates place the number of Viet Mirth troops operating 
within the delta at around thirty thousand aen. 2 ^ A further result of 
these defensive positions was that, while the French were setting behind 
their fortified encampments, the Viet Minn were actively consolidating 
their control over the population in the surrounding rural areas. 

One other example of the "wall 1, t<ctic9 vss the holding of nearly 
a half dozen isolated fortresses far behind Viet Kinh lines, some as far 
as three hundred miles inside Communist territory. The tactical value 
of having about twenty to thirty thousand excellent troops bottled up 
hundreds ox niles behind enemy lines in the Jungle cannot be Justified 
readily. Dispersed as they were, these troops could not make sorties 
into enemy supply lines, which, by the way, had long since been using by- 
pass routes far around the French hedgehogs. Probably the situation in 
which the French found themselves could be best summed up in the fol- 
lowing quotation: 

The carrying out of the war was for the French expeditionary 
Corps a continuous process of dispersal of forces. The enemy 
divisions were split into regiments, then into battalions, 
companies and platoons, to be stationed at thousands of points 



2 %emard B. Fall, "Indochina: The Seven-Year Dilemma," Modern 

Guerrilla Warfare , Franklin M. Osanka (ed.), (New York: The Free Press 

oT^Iencoe‘7T9o2j , p. 2 >2. 
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and posts on the various battlefronts of the Indochina theater of 
operations. The enemy found hi aw elf face to face with a con- 
tradiction! Without scattering his forces it was Impossible for 
him to occupy the invaded territory) In scattering his forces, he 
put himself in difficulties. His scattered units would fall easy 
prey to our troops, his motile forces would be more and more re- 
duced and the shortage of troops would be all the more acute. On 
the other hand, if he concentrated his forces to move from the 
defensive position and cope with us with more initiative, the 
occupation forces would be weakened and it would be difficult for 
him to hold the invaded territory. Hov, if the enemy gives up 
occupied territory, the very aim of the war of re-conquest is 

defeated. 27 

In summation, the French military defeat, although certainly 
hastened by their r wali f ' tactics, derived primarily fro® political 
defeat. The political battle could hnve been won only if the French had 
been able to establish political objectives satisfactory to both the 
French and the Vietnamese. To be acceptable to the Vietnajoe.se, the 
political objectives had to be more than a rallying cry of “Down with 
Communism." The Vietnamese needed a realistic program which promised to 
satisfy .2 iaate nationalistic objectives. The French were unable to 
develop such a political progran which would be acceptable both at home 
and in Vietnam, and lienee the French military effort v&3 doomed to 
failure. As Marshall Lcclerc said while he wag Commander- in-Chief in 
Indochinai "Anti-Communism will remain a useless tool in our hands as 
long as the problems of nationalism retrain unsolved."^ 



27jer»ral Vo Sguyen Giap, Pe ople 1 s War People* * Any (Kew Vorbj 

Frederick A. Prmeger, 1962), p. !>?. 

^Bernard B. Fall, street i Nyj* Joy , op . cit . , p. 6. 
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CHMTER IV 



A FRAH2W0RK PX)R AHT1-GU &RRILLA POLICY 



Opening for-erks 

The concept of guerrilla varfar-. 'Co not provide a neat formula 
for all situations, aoc- judgment rathe: than doctrine must gave 
response to actual or potential iniury*^ :y in specific countries, 'fov- 
ever, the pr<.viou^ chapters have shown that c«rt*.in basic principle do 
evolve unich can be of some use in combating the proble-. It will be 
the purpose of this chapter to compile these principles into a frame- 
work for anti-guerrilla policy. 

In countries not yet plagued by as>sed *mrf»re, the government 
must work to eliminate those ccnditious that give rl-e to the problem. 
Specifically, they shoulc aim to* 

1. induce the elite to launch needed reforms. 

2. Prompt the people to identify themselves with the national 
government. 

3. Promote economic and social improvement at a rate fast enough 
to convey an image of progress. 

h» Help provide opportunities for career advancement of all 
people Including those not of the elite. 

5. ~nlist the sympathy of the people for ti* armed forces by 
encouraging military discipline ?nd aiding civic action programs. 

6. Improve the motivation and efficiency of bv^-eaucraciei . 

In a country that is being threatened by guerrilla warfare, the 
first order of business is the defeat of the insurgents. By employing a 
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combination of counter- techniques, primarily of a military, psychological 
and political nature, 1 the guerrillas can be prevented from achieving 
their aajor objectives. For purposes of clarity and continuity, ay dis- 
cussion will be broken down Into these three aajor ficldsj however, it 
must be remembered tl-t It is impossible to separate any of thea in 
actual practic* and the ’cce»3ful containment of ary threat of guer- 
rilla warfare Is dependent upon the inter-relation and full development 
of all of the t factors. Generally, they oust be pursued simultaneously 
since success, or lack of it in one area, will determine progress in tiw 
others. For exanple, *3 we have Just shown in Indochina, the French, by 
being unable to implement a proper political program, were unable to 
militarily defeat the Insurgents. 

une other aspect of the Inter-relation of these three fields 
should be mentioned at this time. Without dynamic and positive leader- 
ship, it i < very doubtful that any anti-guerrilla program will achieve a 
significant degree of success. The examples of Papago3 In Greece, 
rtag 3 *y 3 ay In the Philippines, and Templar in fcalaya underline the ia>- 
portance of proper leadership. Often in history a critical situation 
has seened to call forth an exceptional Individual who was able to cope 
with emergencies and to win out in what appeared to be, at the beginning, 
a lost cau e. ke coeaaoniy spee- of the "man of tm hour." Truly such 
men are necessary In a developing country faced with a guerrilla problem. 

1 In the political sphere will ne included those aspects of an 
economic and social nature which are within the ability of the gov**?*" 
went to provide. 
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The Military Phase 

Fro* a purely military point of view, anti- guerrilla operations 
may be summed up in two word's t isolation and eradication. Isolation has 
been best accomplished by the "resettlement" programs in which the guer- 
rilla has been separated fro* his popular base of support, the popula- 
tion. Resettlement was successfully employed with the Chinese squatters 
in Malaya and is now being attempted in South Vietnam, where, 1 might 
add, the conditions are not exactly similar and the results will probably 
not be as spectacular. 

In Malaya, it was practically impossible for the guerrillas to 
live off the Jungle. In Vietnam, the conditions are somewhat better, 
especially when considering the availability of external supply, and the 
loss of one source of food supply will not be so critical. In Malaya, 
the guerrillas were predominantly Chinese and, by isolating these people 
from the guerrillas, it was possible to limit the amount of popular 
support. In Vietnam, there is no distinctive ethnic characteristic to 
determine who is probably friendly to the guerrillas and who Is not. 

Thus, it is necessary to resettle practically the entire rural popula- 
tion. In Malaya, the resettlement of the Chinese squatters did not 
cause many harmful side effects since the Briggs Plan generally improved 
the level of living for those who were moved. In Vietnam, many of the 
families are being taken from family plots which they have worked all 
their life and being placed in conditions which are initially not greatly 
superior to what they had. This has resulted in some termful social and 
economic side effects. It is important to remember that when calculating 
the military advantages of resettlement and planning the details of the 
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pro gre*, full weight must be given to such political, economic, and 
social side effects, since they often may be extreaely harmful. It 
should be added that a properly run resettlement plan can accomplish a 
great deal in bringing the government closer to the people, and this 
will probably be its greatest virtue in Vietnam. 

Another facet of isolation is to cut off the rebels fro* sources 
of supply outside the country. This is frequently the most difficult 
task of all. Where a border runs through Jungle or mountainous country, 
it is virtually impossible to block all trails and by-ways. This has 
been the situation in Laos and ^outh Vietnam where the guerrillas have 
received a great deal of support from tiorth Vietnam over the Ho Chi Kinh 
trail. However, some effort must be made in this regard. 

The ultiaate technique in Isolating guerrillas from the people is 
to persuade the people to defend themselves. As the resettlement plans 
become effective. Home Guard forces should be trained to take over the 
protective duties of the villages. This accomplishes a dual function! 

(1) Zt releases more regular Army forces for offensive operation) and 

(2) once a substantial number of members of a community commit violence 
on behalf of the government, they have gone far to break permanently the 
tie between that community and the guerrillas. 

The basic principle of eradication is offensive operations which 
deny the guerrillas the initiative. The guerrilla strategy, in turn, will 
be to attempt to seize and hold the initiative by mounting a variety of 
attacks against fixed installations, so that large government forces are 
pinned down defending towns and villages, rail lines, power lines, pert 
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and other vital installations. A counter- guerrilla offensive, ther, 
will have these objectives! 

1. To keep guerrilla units off balance at all times; to force 
then to flee continuously from attacking government units, and thereby 
to minimize their opportunities to mount attacks on vital communication 
lines and military installations or to lay ambushes. 

2. By maintaining the initiative, to force guerrilla units to 
overrun their intelligence screens, and thereby to deny them the pro- 
tective cover they need to survive against superior military forces. 

3. To prevent guerrilla forces from grouping for strong attacks 
against isolated points. 

h. To tire them out, and keep them tired out, through constant 
offensive action against them; to force them into more isolated hinter- 
lands where food supplies are less and less available. 

Conventional forces with heavy equipment in field formation tend 
to cluster together, centralizing their power on terrain that allows 
easy movement. In combat, rigid adherence to the principle of concen- 
tration keeps units at unwieldy battalion or even regimental levels, 
usually with erroneous stress on holding land rather than destroying 
enemy forces. Therefore, the core of the counter- guerrilla troops must 
be a highly mobile attacking force. Normally, it need not be substan- 
tially larger than the guerrilla elements opposed to it. It should be 
able to meet and defeat guerrilla forces essentially on their own terms} 
that is, with small mobile units capable of moving in patrols over 
extended periods in enemy territory. These mobile striking forces 
require the very best regulars, organized and trained to fight 
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unorthodox ly. They cannot constat of hastily recruited and trained pro- 
jovernaant civilians) on the contrary, thay must be tough, disciplined 
and throughly professional. 

The operational concept of an anti* guerrilla campaign could be 
established as follows* A guerrilla- infested part of the country is 
narked off and divided into sections. Each section is patrolled by one 
of the mobile striking forces, but all are in contact with a central 
headquarters, which in turn has a reserve force at its disposal. Upon 
contacting guerrillas, a patrol alerts headquarters and adjacent patrols. 
As the latter converge, headquarters dispatches paratroops or helicopters 
to drop troops behind the eneey who is surrounded and destroyed. Once 
an area is pacified, the government consolidates its control and pro- 
vides continued protection by use of Home Guard, ailltia, or augmented 
police units. The mobile striking forces are moved on to areas still 
infested with guerrillas. The nain ingredients then are constant 
patrols, good communication facilities, rapid acbility and a capacity 
for rapid concentration. 

Counter- guerrilla operations oust cause ainlrna hara to the 
people, lest they become antagonistic to the government. The troops 
oust be highly disciplined to respect civilian rights and property. 

Cargo planes should carry In supplies, so that the forces do not have to 
live off the country-side. The onus for anti-civilian behavior should be 
diverted to the guerrillas theaselves. 

One final point* it is erroneous to think that «i iitary defeat 
pure and sisplc will be the final solution. Unless the population has 
been weaned away from the guerrilla and his cause, unless reforms and 
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re-education have attacked the psychological base of guerrilla action, 
unless the political network backing him up has been d ‘troy*^, military 
defeat Is only a pause and fighting can easily erupt again. Good troops 
employing proper tactics cannot make up for an unsound governmental and 
political base. Let us then move on to some of the other aspects of a 
counter- guerrilla operation. 

The Psychological Phase 

Simultaneously with its military operations, the government must 
also mount an extensive psychological campaign consisting of informa- 
tion, education, and propaganda. This campaign can be divided into two 
rather distinct categories) (1) Those elements vhich are specifically 
directed toward the forces of the enemy and are designed to undermine 
his vill to resist) and (2) those elements vhich contribute to the 
morale and allegiance of the population. We shall deal with the former 
first. 

While the official statements of the government must continue to 
drive home the point that there can be no compromise or agreement with 
the rebellious movement itself, except on government terms, a very dif- 
ferent approach can be made to the individual members of the guerrilla 
movement. Psychological warfare should be used extensively to persuade 
them to come out of the Jungle and surrender. The use of loudspeakers 
carried in aircraft, radio broadcasting operations and the dropping of 
thousands of leaflets, promising immunity to those who surrendered unless 
they ware guilty of notorious crimes, proved moderately successful in 
Malaya and the Philippines. Programs such as this can be particularly 
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effective if they ere implemented in periods when the insurgent aoveaent 
has been sloved down or has just ret a decisive defeat of sore Hind* 

In periods such as these, the individual guerrilla is particularly 
vulnerable to psychological operations. The general theme stressed 
should be that the guerrillas are caught in a hopeless military situa- 
tion, and that they are free to choose between a rotten Jungle existence 
probably culminating in death, or a rehabilitated life in society. 
Rehabilitation centers should be opened where the Communists who sur- 
render can be re-educated and returned to civilian life. 

Another aspect of the psychological operations which are directed 
toward the guerrilla is the offering of large rewards for the capture of 
leading terrorists. This has the dual effect of not only making the 
guerrilla leaders wary of exposing themselves to the civilian populace, 
who may turn them in, but it causes suspicion and dissension to crop up 
among the ranks of the guerrilla themselves, wivn the rewards reach a 
size that it becomes extremely profitable for any one of them to become 
an informer. 

The payment of informers and rewards must be decentralized to the 
lowest field commanders. In order to motivate the flow of current useful 
information, immediate full payment, or at least partial payment, oust 
be made wherever possible. The rewards must also be worthwhile, and 
should approximate cash sums for which the average citizen would work 
months— and in important cases years— to ecqui; * and save in ordinary 
labor. The effectiveness of such a program can be illustrated by the 
fact that Luis Taruc, the head of the Philippine Communist guerrilla 
movement, with a hundred thousand pesos price on his head, became so 
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distrustful of his own comrades that he would let only his family 
approach him. His eventual surrender was attributed to ao < out :f fear 
for his life, than for political reasons. 

In regard to it3 program toward the general public, the govern- 
ment should h*ve two basic objectives! (l) To increase the general 
sense of security on the part of the population) and (2) obtain from the 
people a greater degree of conmitment in the struggle against the Com- 
munists. Initially, these two objectives may create a di lemma for the 
government. To ask for greater commitment on the part of the public is 
to make them assume greater risks and thus increase their sens of in- 
security. As long as the government is unable to guarantee security for 
all who are willing to stand up to the guerrillas, the government cannot 
expect much active public support. Ely far, the largest part of any 
population will not voluntarily risk reprisals even though their sympa- 
thies may be strong. Instead, they will sit on the sidelines while 
others battle it out. Joining in only when the outcome becomes a foregone 
conclusion. It is only as the armed forces are able to demonstrate a 
degree of military effectiveness against the enemy that it is possible 
for the government to ask the public to become actively involved. Here 
again we sea that the active promotion of one phase of an anti- guerrilla 
program, the military, determines the success of another, the psycho- 
logical. 

Probably one of the most effective means *f gaining the support 
of ths population is the Civil Action programs carried out by the mili- 
tary forces. By working directly with the Indigenous population, in the 
immediate zone of operations, helping to establish schools, build roads. 
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giving sanitary and agricultural service, distributing food and assist- 
ing resettlement, the Military can often sake a significant contribution 
toward increasing the prestige of the central authority. But the nili- 
tary can deal in this field only in a Halted way during periods of 
heavy operations. Their primary and principal mission remains the 
defense of the country and ot r programs are needed to win the confi- 
dence of the population. 

The Government has to present its programs in ways which are both 
understandable and credible to the mass of the population. These pro- 
grams and their results oust appear sufficiently attractive and attainable 
to make the people Identify their own hopes for the future with the sur- 
vival of the government rather than its overthrow and removal. In this 
regard, the government must compete with the rebel propagandist who can 
offer the "moon” to all who will support the insurrection. But * 
government must stick to the facts or something very close to them be- 
cause the people know that the government has the authority, and they 
assume that it has that power to make good on its promises. Therefore, an 
information and indoctrination program which is direct and, to a large 
degree truthful, is the governsent’s best approach to the population. 

They must explain their long-term plans and intentions for the develop- 
ment of the country and the benefit of the people. Show what is being 
done to further these plans and call for the cooperation and support of 
the population in preventing the rebels from impeding and wrecking these 
plans. If the government does indeed have a feasible and attractive 
program and is clearly working hard to put it into effect, the ,e appeals 
can have great impact. 
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The government say sometimes spread information that 1 - 

ered classified, because immediate and convincing reports of successful 
military operations are the best aeons of persuading the people that 
support of the guerrilla is unvise. Zn this regard, however, it does 
not pay to tell lies about the guerrilla operation, because the civilian 
target of the program will often knov more about the guerrillas than 
does the government. 

In all their Information and education programs, the authorities 
must take great care not to confuse people who are potentially sympa- 
thetic to the guerrillas vith the guerrillas themselves. For example, 

p 

Lucian Pye points out in his study of guerrilla Consuinis* in Malay*, 
that the temptation to treat all Malayan Chinese as potential guerrillas 
or Communists was very great. To have succumbed to this, however, would 
have meant establishing the very link which the government is trying to 
break. The entire psychological operation must be directed toward 
separating the guerrilla from the population. Once this is achieved, 
military success will follow. 

The Political Phas e 

In counter-guerrilla operations, political action cannot be 
separated from military action. Every military operation must be weighed 
vith regard to its effect on the political pictu , every political 
move for its effect on the military situation. As with the guerrillas 
themselves, political considerations may often have to cver-rlde military 

^Lucian W. Pye, Guerrilla Cosaunl s*. in Malaya (Princeton* 
University Press, 1956). ~ ~ 
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considerations if permanent success is to be achieved. Tactical vic- 
tories are of little value if they compromise the strategic objective. 
Since this objective is control of the population, this 13 one type of 
var in which friend-or-foe thinking is inapplicable. 

The most urgent need for the government is to Identify Itself 
with the needs end aspirations of the people, for this U the only way 
to build a solid base of voluntary and wholehearted support. The 
obvious first step in such a program is to allay the grievances that 
originally permitted the outbreak of violence. Obviously no nation, 
particularly one which is underdeveloped and subjected to serious grow- 
ing pains, can transform itself into a prosperous and stable country 
overnight, but positive and well-publicised steps have to be taken to 
improve existing conditions. The removal of official corruption at the 
local levels, reform of land-tenure arrangements, improved public health 
provisions, improved schools, reasonable rent, credit and . . facili- 
ties, staple modem tools, better reads and comauni cat ions are examples 
of moves which will help both in actually Improving the standard of 
living aiid productivity of the people and in convincing them of the 
goverraent’s genuine concern and Interest in their welfare. 

However, reform is not as easy as It nay seen. The administra- 
tion of reform oust not seem to be simply responding to the program of 
the guerrillas. Economic and social problens must be attacked on their 
own merits, and not as if the government were itself a political party. 
Further, the granting of any privileges involves its withdrawal from 
someone else, end in the underdeveloped countries where privilege and 
wealth are concentrated in the leadership group Itself , the immediate 
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and apparent losers In a period cf refor « ar* thi*? *aa« leadership 
group. Therefore, the government is jxished Into a political co-t > er. If 
the reforms ar* not adequate, the awss of the people nay shift toward 
supporting the rebels. Cn t other hand, if the reforms are not under- 
stood by the leadership class or if the me* excessive to then, there 
is likely to be splits within this group, with its accompanying weaker** 
log of the govemaent's power. 

A good example of tht dileaaa concerns the fostering of political 
activity, including political groups critical of c©vernmer> policy, 
atony the Basses. Despite the obvious disadvantages of uch a prc ran 
to the leadership group, such activity is necessary because it provides 
a third choice for discontented persons otherwise forced to choose 
between supporting the government or the guerrillas. It mu*t b. reaam- 
bered that the problca of countering the appeal of connunisa does not 
lie priaarily in proclalaing alternative ideologies or policies. Co»- 

aum . ms hold because it exploits real aspirations and convictions, 

not through any aagic power. Therefore, the situation calls for the 
creation of alternative scans by which the people in changing societies 
can become a part of the modern world* There is a need for a wide 
variety of new organisations which can satisfy the social needs of 
people who feel ** uprooted” and are in search of new bases of identifi- 
cation. ''uch organisations, besides meeting the real needs of the 
people, also become the channels through vh< n the values and aspira- 
tions of the masses are articulated, and as such, are the basis for a 
ere coherent system of politics. 
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In summation, what is required first is a program of social 
reform. Secondly, and equally important, is the need to indicate son* 
effort and progress on the long path to modernisation. Fin-.''' A re 
thase efforts are combined with rone attei.pt to broaden the political 
organization of the country, the govern ent can hopefully Inspire the 
confidence of the population which will allow it to defeat the guerrilla 
movement. 

However, in today’s rapidly changing world, fev of the under- 
developed states can do this alone and unaide . Invariably the United 
states, as the leader of the Free *orld, is drawn Into these difficult 
situations. Our success, or failure. In helping the e ccuntrie*, will 
depend to a great degree upon the policies which we adopt In their 
regard* Let us now examine seme of these possible policy implications 
and the problems which they involve. 

Policy Implications for the United states 

A. particular danger to the Free World is the fact that the Com- 
munists have learned to exploit wars of liberation regardless of the 
political leaning of the liberation movement In question. They recog- 
nize the fact that in wars of liberation the revolutionary leaders, when 
falling to achieve their goal, will often grasp at any outside assist- 
ance. The Communists are always willing to make this small down payment 
on a possible future satellite* This situation creates an especially 
difficult problem for the United States. Froo our point of view, not 
all insurgent movements are bed, nor are all revolt* Communist directed 
or exploited. Our country, which itself was bom out of revolution and 
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Insurrection, faces an exceedingly difficult and sometimes delicate task 
in determining if an insurgent movement in fact involves Communist in- 
spiration, support, or exploitation, and to what degree. 

The initial decision then, is to determine whether the Unite 
states should or should not support a country which requests our aid 
when threatened by revolution and insurrection, -since the United St*te3 
is presently "allied" with most of the Free orld countries by eans of 
aid programs or alliances^ .d if it can be determined that the revolu- 
tion is, in fact, Communist directed or exploited, the answer to such a 
question is relatively simple. Cur security interests dictate that v» 
support such a government. Cn the other hand, if the revolution i • a 
true revolution, that is one of justified "nationalistic 1 ’ origin. It 
behooves the United States to take up a neutral attitude until the out- 
come of the revolution is determined, cur only actions should be thos: 
directed toward preventing the Communists from taking over or exploitir , 
the revolution. Certainly, decisions such as these are not easy ones, 
but it falls to our political leaders, with the assistance and advice of 
the local ' ambassador tea«s,' to make the correct choice. 

If the decision to Intervene is made, the United states is still 
in a difficult position. If hostilities tend to go against the recipient 
government, the amount of United tates contributions tends to increase, 
with emphasis on the military en of the scale. The confidence inspire 
by this increased American bacaing may tempt the leaders to defer the 
very reforms which the American aid was intended to facilitate, the 
reasoning being that the regime is now so fimly entrenched and :ac«ed 
that these reforms are no longer necessary. In this situation, the 
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government's official policy line is usually that reforms will be con- 
sidered and granted only after the Insurgents have been defeated and 
peace restored. Such a policy is the highroad to disaster. Ho natter 
hov sincere and veil intent I one d the leaders may be in their statements 
on future improvements, they arc Inevitably judged by their actions; and 
in a war in which support of the population is a necessary requirement, 
such actions must include at least a start toward reform and moderniza- 
tion. 

United States aid to a weak and threatened government also has a 
peculiar effect on world public opinion. Decause of our long associa- 
tion with such a government over m period of time, we soon find our- 
selves, in the eyes of the world, responsible for the political and 
economic development of that country. In other words, the success of 
the operation becomes a "face-saving** device for the United States. But 
often in these situations, we find ourselves allied with governments 
which arc far removed from what we consider to be a representative form 
of democracy. Further, the suggestions which we make concerning the 
counter- guerrilla operations are not always implemented, because our 
role, although it involves a certain amount of power and ability to 
apply pressure, is still limited to that of giving advice and aid. In 
effect, the United States becomes "blackmailed" into supporting an 
undesirable and unpopular position. 

But what are the alternatives to such a situation? Should the 
United States withdraw its support and allow the government to fall to 
the Communists? Again, I do not believe our security interests dictate 
such a solution. Or should we work to bring about the fall of the 
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government to forces other than thoae of the Communists, and the estab- 
lishment of a government which is more in accord with our ideas and 
principles? such an alternative is a possibility and oust be considered 
in drastic situations. ^ However, I believe there 13 a third choice 
available which offers greater possibilities. That is, we can accom- 
plish far bo re by reaaining a part of the situation, backing the 
established government, and attempting to bring about the needed social 
and political reforms, thereby establishing that form of government 
which will best represent the people. This certainly is an unenviable 
position, since we are open to criticism from all sides, but here we 
stand and here we should stay. For those who dislike becoming associated 
with maintaining the "status quo," I ask only that you propose an alters 
native solution. 

Even when we are fortunate enough to back a government which is 
working for political and social reform while fighting the guerrillas, 
problems continue to exist. Relationships between friendly or allied 
nations are never wholly smooth and 3«rene. Complete agreement is 
almost impossible between disparate blocks of people with different 
cultures, different traditions, different political systems and who, in 
many cases, are separated by many thousands of miles. There is for one, 
the matter of relations between the United States instructors and foreign 
personnel. The question of "Who is boss?" will always be an irritant, 
and more so in the midst of a politico-military conflict than in 

^The situation in outh Vietnam today might very well be approach- 
ing such a point. 
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old-fashioned conventional operations. In these circumstances, self- 
denial, tact, and the ability to accept other people* s mays and atti- 
tudes are essential for United states instructors. Further, it is also 
obvious that military aid offers an easy target for guerrilla propaganda. 
The presence of American advisers and instructors can be exploited to 
throw doubt on the patriotism and independence of the regiae we are 
trying to help. This can only be countered by the hind of effective 
public information program which we discussed previously. 

The above situations, with no end in sight and no clear-cut 
"victory" likely in the foreseeable future, represents a study in frus- 
tration for many Americans, "hooting war, even though on guerrilla and 
counter-guerrilla levels, adds the heat of bloodshed to the frustrating 
circumstances. The resulting sense of anger leads many Americans, and 
others, to feel that we are following a "no win" policy, even though 
they themselves can advance no feasible alternatives. Accordingly, our 
greatest needs over time next decade will be for realism, patience, and 
sustained initiative. This can be best realized by first establishing 
what the American purpose and strategy is in regard to helping countries 
threatened by this form of warfare. 1 believe that this is bast stated 
by V. V. Rostov as follows! 

We, too, recognize that a revolutionary process is underway. 

We are dedicated to the proposition that this revolutionary 
process of mode mi rat ion shall be permitted to go forward in 
independence, with increasing degrees of human freedom. We seek 
two results! first, that truly independent nations shall emerge 
on the world scene; and second, that each nation will be per- 
mitted to fashion out of its own culture and Its own ambition, 
the kind of modem society it wants. The same religious and 
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philosophical beliefs which decree that we respect the uniqueness 
of each individual, sake it natural that we respect the uniqueness 
of each national society.^ 

From the previous pages, we can sec the need for Americans to 
understand the problems associated with guerrilla warfare in today's 
world. If this understanding is achieved, there is little doubt that 
our government will act wisely in these difficult Macs and that the 
people will provide the needed backing and support. Then, we will have 
good reason to believe that over the next decade or so the avowed 
Communist strategy of inciting and aiding "wars of national liberation 1 ’ 
can be checked and defeated. 



kfi. V. Rostov, "Guerrilla Warfare in Underdeveloped Areas,” The 
Guerrilla - And How To Fight Him, Col. T. V. Greene (ed.) (Mew York* 

Frederick a pT S6. 
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COHCLlBlDli 

Guerrilla warfare, during the last quarter of a century, has 
undergone an important transformation from a type of warfare the objec- 
tives of which were chiefly ailitary to a node of conflict the objectives 
of vfiich are conceived in a larger political dimension. The Coaaaunists 
have gleaned aany lessons from the history of guerrilla warfare and have 
set down a strategic doctrine that Includes weapons of a political, 
ailitary, economic, and psychological nature. As yet, the West has not 
developed a fora of defense that is adequate against this type of war- 
fare, And even where the defense has been effective, the cost to the 
Vest of suppressing such attacks has been aany tines the cost to the 
Cosaaunists of aountlng then. However, a review of guerrilla warfare. 
Including its past history, present uses, and some actual case studies, 
does provide us with certain guidelines which provide a "framework” for 
establishing an anti- guerrilla policy. 

The key to such a policy is the population, or as Roger Hilsaan 
more vividly calls it, "the battle for the villages,” * Guerrillas, in 
Kao Tse-tung's vivid iaage, are fish swimming in a sea of people. If 
the habitat i3 friendly, they win; if it i3 poisonous, they perish. 
Guerrillas need the active support of strategically placed individuals 
and groups, primarily for intelligence and coosuni cat Ions. In the bulk 



iRoger Kilsoan's foreword to General Vo Nguyen Giap's book, 
People's Var People's Aray (Hew York* Frederick A. F-raecer, 1962) 
pp. vTiljocvli. 
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of the population, passive support suffices, and to gain this a numeri- 
cally weak guerrilla movement can bring many weapons into playj terror, 
ideological persuasion, exploitation of grievances, or simply default of 
effective goverrvwnt. Counter- guerr I 11a action can be successful only 
to the extent that It deprives the guerrilla of the kind of political, 
social, aconoaic, and psychological environment in which it can find 
nourishment. 

In a strict sense, it ml t- v « said that this is no more than 
what any strong and just govemaent should be expected to dot maintain 
law and order) dispense justice) protect the weak against the strong and 
the lawless) provide services appropriate to govemaent) and foster a 
healthy economy. But conditions in a large part of today * 3 world make 
good government in this classic sense virtually unattainable. Most 
guerrilla situations are in those countries in which the threat is 
superimposed on, and Is largely an outgrowth of the already appalling 
array of problems associated with a developing society. In these 
societies, the basic maladies of poverty, unbalanced and dependent 
economies, and, in some cases, explosive population growth are aggra- 
vated by the volatile mass emotion of anti- colonial ism and nationalism, 
by class and group tensions resulting from the clash between tradi- 
tionalism and modernism, and by the internal struggle for power between 
rival political groups. ~aall wonder that a guerrilla movement can 
flourish in such surroundings. 

The basic problem for these developing countries then is to pro- 
vide an environment which will suppress rather than encourage guerrilla 
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operation*. This require* an extensive program ranging from one end of 
the spectrum, the military, to the other end, the political. Military 
considerations are necessary because the new nations need time. Ho 
magic of science can transform their way of life overnight. The Com- 
munist use of guerrilla operations threatens these developing nations, 
and it Is unfortunate, but true, that *w simply cannot depend upon the 
slow processes of education and growth to counter this threat. Although 
military considerations should not dominate the plans of these countries, 
no realistic thought can be given to their development unless they face 
up to the facts of violence. 

At the same time, it mu3t be remembered that the problem of 
guerrilla warfare Is basically a political one. To attempt to under- 
stand it as purely a military one is the most dangerous kind of over- 
simplification. Guerrillas arc a symptom rather than a cause. Lasting 
success requires viable political settlement, and even operational 
success over a period of time demands the proper political framework for 
effective military action. 

In order for the developing countries to carry out the necessary 
programs. Western aid, primarily from the United states, la necessary. 
This, in turn, brings in new problems concerning the relationship 
between the United states and the recipient countries. There are no 
easy answers to these problems. Just as there are no easy answers to 
the entire problem of guerrilla warfare. Realism, patience, and under- 
standing are necessary in order to make these problems bearable. 

This paper has been written as a step toward the better 
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understanding of guerrilla warfare as practiced in th*. twentieth cen- 
tury. It ©ffer3 no easy solutions, serely a framework which nay, in the 
long and difficult future, offer the possibility of success. However, 
history has shown us that 3uch success is possible and it behooves U3 to 
Bake the necessary effort. 
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